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The Machinists’. Protests 


\HE procedure of the Administration last week in 

P dischareial without warning and without plans for 

their reabsorption navy yard employes engaged on 
@ capital ships, work on which was to be discontinued 
e action of the disarmament conference, is characterized 
¢ International Association of Machinists as a mockery 
e stand taken by the President’s Unemployment Con- 
> last fall. Not the least significance of the protest 
yy the machinists, lies in the fact revealed that the 
union has been proceeding by scientific methods and 
the aid of engineers to build up a program so that when 
for action came the country would not merely add 
to its unemployment roll but would have construc- 
s for the prevention of further industrial dislocation. 
atement of the machinists points out that they are 
accord with the desire for the suspension of work 
liest possible date and that they have throughout 
d the move to eliminate international rivalry in 
. It expresses amazement, however, at the in- 
of the government “in discharging overnight 
of its most competent, faithful employes,’ and 
@ action to be “inconsiderate, heartless and in- 


y the union charges that the government might 
A more nearly ready with plans for securing work 
y yards from other departments of the govern- 
appropriation requirements for the new naval 
crafts, submarines, airplane carriers, and with the 
and scrapping program; and that it might have 
n attempts to secure work from the Transport 
the Lighthouse Service, and the Emergency Fleet 
on “it ad of opposing these efforts” [see the 
"Deteinbet 31, 1921, page 494]. The statement 
that ) we meet with when we approach officials of 
istration with requests to take constructive action 
and chronic absence of resourcefulness.” 
: for prompt action on the following requests: 
most we request that all armament work of any 
yhether building of new war equipment or the 
ping of existing equipment, be done forthwith 
taste. We maintain that this is not only sound 
e government’s viewpoint; it is also right and 
wise from the viewpoint of eliminating the 


yast have made for war. The private manufac- 
as is only too well known, has contributed 


Ss vy Department speed up its plans 


ired and the conversion 
y the Five Power Naval 
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Department similar to the one in the War Department under the 
supervision of an official in full sympathy with its purposes, whose 
sole business it will be intensively to seek and secure work from all 
departments and bureaus of the government for the various indus- 
trial establishments and yards of the Navy Department. 


Fourth: We request that instructions be issued to give all the 
government manufacturing establishments, War and Navy Depart- 
ment plants alike,equal opportunity with private manufacturing 
plants to secure work from all departments and bureaus of the goy- 
ernment. This means that they be permitted to bid, that necessary 
action be taken to establish the stability and reliability of such bids, 
and that all overhead charges arising from the military function 
of these establishments as well as those arising from equipment made 
idle by past failure to keep it.in production be eliminated from the 
industrial cost determination procedure of these plants. i . 


State Aid in Czecho-Slovakia 


A lis: National Assembly of Czecho-Slovakia on Decem- 
ber 21 enacted a law appropriating one hundred and 
thirty million crowns [approximately two and a half 

million dollars] for old-age pensions and invalidity grants. 

This fund is to be used mainly in aid of persons not included 

in a scheme of old age and invalidity insurance now under 

consideration because they will have passed the age of sixty 
when the proposed insurance law will go into effect. “The 
old-age ‘and invalidity grants will be administered jointly 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare and the Ministry of 

Finance. z 

Under pressure from wage-earners and employers alike, J 
the government of Czecho-Slovakia is reconsidering the na- 
tion’s whole system of social insurance which, in the early } 
days of the new republic, was hurriedly brought into being < 
along the lines of the imperial law previously in operation. ! 

A commission of experts was appointed some months ago ay 

to draw up a scheme for the approval of the legislature. s 

Social insurance in Czecho-Slovakia has hitherto been 
limited to the protection of workers against the results of 
sickness and accidents, to pension funds for employes and " 

a provisional insurance scheme for miners. The actual law 
differs from that before the revolution in that the labor 

element is drawn more closely into the administration, the a 

benefits are more in keeping with the present cost of living, 

and greater uniformity has been introduced in the appli- I 

cation of the law to different groups of wage-earners. The 4 

present effort is chiefly directed toward a more inclusive ; 

scheme for all persons-of small incomes. There is little 
support for a system of compulsory state insurance like the 

British. The scheme to be submitted by the commission 

will probably include the establishment of local insurance 

authorities, subordinated to regional authorities which, in 
turn, would be subject to a central organization for the 
whole country. While in the case of wage-earners, contri- 
butions by employers and employes will be retained, no 
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method has yet been formulated with regard to self-em- 
ploying persons. 
questions of amount of compensation and the relative share: 
of employer and wage-earner in the contributions to the 
insurance fund. 

A system of compulsory insurance against unemployment 
is not, for the present, under consideration, but there is con- 
siderable sentiment, among employers as well as employes, 
for a limited scheme of maintenance of an effective and 
able-bodied labor reserve by industries when unable for a 
time to employ all the labor supply looking to them for 
employment. It is anticipated that the most novel and 
most important recommendations of the commission will 


be made in this direction. 
S toward Canada via the “underground railway,” 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has been a way-station to 
freedom where they have been treated cordially and with 
as little prejudice as in any other city recording as large a 
_ Negro population. So it is not surprising that this city 
has received its full quota of the more recent northward 
migration of the race. The Rev. William N. De Berry, in 
a recent study of the subject [Springfield Republican for 
January 30] states that Springfield has received over a thou- 
sand Negroes from the South in the last five years, four 
times as many, approximately, as had ‘come during the ten 
years previous. At the same time the Negro’s industrial 
status has undergone great change, and the field of his 
activities has widened. Mr. De Berry notes that hereto- 
fore the Negro has done very little besides menial labor. 
Now, however, Negro business enterprise in Springfield in- 
cludes a weekly newspaper, a realty. and loan company, a 
housing company and, in all, fifty-one places of ordinary 
business. The number engaged in professions is small, but 
increasing in proportion to the growth of the racial group. 
Of the cultural aspects of this development Mr. De 
Berry writes: “ A common and most commendable charac- 
teristic of the Negro parents who have settled in Spring- 
» field recently is the manner in which they have availed 
their children of the advantages offered by our public 
schools.” He also points out the growing tendency of col- 
ored families to secure homes in the suburbs of the city, 
where their children may grow up in a healthy environ- 
ment. Many of them are turning to truck farming and 
poultry raising. “This tendency,’ he says, “ doubtless 
points the way to a partial solution of the problem of the 
industrial adjustment of the rapidly increasing numbers 
of Negroes in the North.” 


Negroes in New England 
INCE the perilous days when refugee Negroes fled 


Black Snow 


HEN, under the weight of an exceptional snow 

fall, the roof of a Washington theater fell in and 

scores of persons were killed and injured, the whole 

country was aroused. For days, the newspapers carried 
many columns of descriptive text and large-scale illustra- 
tions; the Senate ordered an investigation, and the execu- 
tives in a thousand cities set to work emergency squads of 
inspectors to make sure that the roofs were secure. But 
there is another fall from the sky, measured in hundreds of 
tons per square mile, more continuous than snow or rain 
and more deadly than a rare.calamity. It is not spectacular; 
- every one is accustomed to it; it is not discussed in Congress; 
and the mayors of our cities rarely pay attention to it: soot. 
A study of the atmospheric contamination in Cleveland 
has recently been made for that city’s Community Better- 
ment Council by a well-known firm of consulting engineers. 


The hottest discussion wages around the - 


Diced iis. gaseous content of the atmospler 
dioxide, nitrous acid, chlorine, sulphur acids and an 
all of them injurious to health and clothing—the engi 
weighed the solid substances, such as dust, organic m 
in the form of wood fibre, grasses, lint, tarry matter, m 
and solids of fuel origin. For this purpose they set up 
observation posts on the roofs of hospitals or adjacent | 
ings. The total yearly deposit, calculated per square 
varied from 353 tons in the best case to 1,432 in the y 
Nearness to. industrial developments and traffic not 
affected the relative volume of soot fall but also its com 
tion. Comparative data are available from seven © 
cities, American and British; from these it appears 
Cleveland, while enjoying. somewhat purer air than 
burgh and Glasgow, is much worse off than Mancheste: 
Leeds, both of which have an exceedingly bad reputatio 
the griminess of their appearance; and worse also, of 
than London and Salt Lake City. Dr. Haven E 
who commented on the smoke nuisance in his health 
of Cleveland in 1920, said at that time: i 
Cleveland enjoys an amazingly, and one would be tem 
say, an intolerably polluted air all the year around. ide 
is not that such air pollution cannot be abated, or that 

disgraceful interference with health and the enjoyment of | 
not been controlled elsewhere. 
The Community Betterment Council, formed that 
took up this challenge, and the report quoted i is the fir 
in what is likely to be a campaign both intensive and 
longed. . While it is primarily concerned in the physica 
psychical effects of dark and dirty air, the report 
council points out that the economic cost in the depre 
of buildings, stock and furnishings comes to an eno 
sum. If the fuel wasted in smoke is added, “ the to 
these items would more than equal the amount raised 
year by the Community Fund.” G 


Governor Cox as Reformer ~ 
bes inaugural speech of Governor Cox of Mas: 


setts, in January, read almost like an address | 

the National Conference of Social Work. In 

tion to recommendations on the financial policy of t 
and on municipal taxation, he proposed measures for 1 
control of county penal institutions, relief of unempl 
drug control, care of feebleminded, prohibition en 
ment, changes in the compensation law’ and the en 
of an emergency fund. His treatment of the ques 
provision for public care of mental defectives and 7 
penal institutions, more particularly, has received co 
able commendation by social workers in Massachuset 
The speech set before the public the story of a net 
hopeful development in the public care for the 
minded. The governor wants a division for this 
in the existing Department of Mental Diseases. 
organized is the administrative machinery of the 
writes Robert W. Kelso, executive secretary of the ] 
Council of Social Agencies, that this ambition, fir 
pressed at the making of the budget in October, is a 
an accomplished fact. The governor enumerated fit 
tors in the care of mental defectives; identification, re 
tion, education, supervision and segregation. ‘ 
the development of extra-mural treatment of the 1 
minded, the governor said: “The schools for the ‘ 
minded should, in future, function very largely in 
a period of training to large numbers, and then retu 
group to the community to earn their living.” One 
of 93 inmates thus returned under supervision to th 
munity last year earned collectively $102,000. 
The governor called for the fullest admi 
existing laws and pointed the way to new legisl 


system betes sion that the ie 
it ka yut it; but on the contrary, he began with 
om that “persons convicted of a breach of the laws 
commonwealth should be cared for ‘under a system 
and directed by the commonwealth.” He catalogued 
faults of the system as it now exists in Massachusetts as 
ack of steady and productive employment. 
ack of vocational training. 
imited educational facilities. 
° psychiatric examination. 
adequate outdoor exercise. / 
ack of uniformity in diet and discipline. 
sufficient information as to case histories. 
‘o proper system of parole\and after-care of paroled 
prisoners. 
ack of a concerted cooperative policy with regard to 
transfers and classification. 
_ modern penologist would recognize almost any of these 
sas a fatal disease. « 


The governor’s remedy is “a 
prehensive prison policy” under a state-controlled system. 
efficient state department of corrections already exists in 
ssachusetts. ‘ 

ine of the most significant facts apparent in the gov- 
yr’s pronguncement, says Mr. Kelso, is his confidence in 
Gdepartment chiefs and his reliance on their judgment. 

& 


- A School for City Mothers 
MHE School for Training Women for Public Service 
k _ which was opened last October in Boston by a group 
of Women from the Women’s Municipal League and 
N ational Civic Federation is, so far as is known, the 
of its kind in the country. Heretofore, although there 
2 been an increasing number of opportunities for women 
nter municipal service, there has been no opportunity 
Fesioing in the technique of such positions as those of 
ective officers, policewomen, sanitary inspectors and 
vol attendance officers. 
sw fields of work” means not only new fields to 
en, but that women entering them bring new ele- 
ats of interest and understanding whereby the scope 
the work itself is greatly broadened. While the title 
the position may be the same whether it is held by a 
aan or a man, the woman’s duties may be quite different 
Ay emphasize phases which would be neglected by a 
_ For instance, the woman police officer is rarely as- 
to ordinary patrol duty or put on a traffic squad, 
e is given work in the oversight of dance halls, in 
missing girls or in supervision over truant or way- 
@ girls. She is a sort of city mother and can handle 
problems relating to women and children with an inti- 
and directness that would be resented from a man. 
woman school attendance officer is particularly fitted 
k out certain problems of the children in relation 
their parents and to the schools, while a sanitary in- 
ctor is doing housekeeping on a large scale. 
e new school, which i is under the direction of Bernice 
wn, opened with an enrollment of eighteen pupils, 
could be accommodated at the time. Its founders 
couraged by the interest and cooperation of many 
nent and influential persons in the city, and they were 
to announce among their lecturers from outside the 
“the commissioner of public works, the state com- 
sr of education, the penal institutions commissioner 
he director of the Society for the Care of Girls. Thus 
lies have been supplemented by discussions with city 
of the working of the executive departments. 
courses of training, are offered by the school. 
| be aoe the need arises. The first, in law 
women for positions on the police force, 
and school lea officers; the 
> te 
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- ket and_street-cleaning inspectors. 


NOT AN ACTUAL SPECTACLE 


The scene depicted above of course could not take place in 

any civilized city. But it is an effective bit of publicity by 

the English “Save the Children” fund which contrasts the 

attitude of average people toward misery they can see with 

_ that toward the misery of millions of children starving in 
Eastern Europe and in the Near East 


second, in sanitary inspection, trains them as housing, mar- 
Through lectures, read- 
ing, report-writing and field work the student learns to 
know the city thoroughly and to observe it both critically 
and sympathetically, so that she may go to her work not 
only familiar with the conditions under which she is work- 
ing, but with a conception of the ideal conditions toward 
which she should look, a cleaner, better city. Applicants 
are required to have at least a high school education or its 
equivalent, and are expected to have a certain amount of 
experience in some definite line of work. ‘The courses last 
from four to six months, depending on whether students 
give full or part time. A certificate will be given to each 
student who completes a course satisfactorily. While the 
school cannot guarantee positions to graduates, it will help 
them to-prepare for the civil service examinations and, so 
far as possible, to obtain employment. Miss Brown writes: 

An important feature of the plan must be the development of a 
strong public sentiment in favor of the use of women in those lines 
of public service where their natural and trained abilities will defi- 
nitely enhance the efficiency of municipal and state government. A 
training school will provide a process of selection, will secure 
women well suited to the work, and will encourage them to take 
the civil service examinations. It is a step toward supplying more 
branches of the public service with that “ best machinery the world 
has ever fashioned, the trained human brain.” 


‘Teaching Play in France 


CTING upon the suggestion of Mlle. Marie-Jeanne 
Bassot, a prominent French social worker who visited 
merica in 1919, that this country more than any 

other could be of service to French settlements in organiz- 
ing their program of recreation, the National Federation of 
Settlements, through its representative in France, last sum- 
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mer invited Neva Bove an associate at Hull House and 
director of the Chicago School of Recreation, to give courses 
of play for groups of teachers and social workers in Paris. 


Mile. Bassot’s settlement, the Residence Sociale, although 
adequately equipped, lacked leadership for organizing group 
activities, and Miss Boyd’s assistance was asked in carrying 
on the work. Ruth Austin, head worker of Gads Hill Cen- 
ter, Chicago, gave two lectures to the nurses and workers 
of the Residence Sociale on settlements and social centers 
in America. Eloise Wilsey, teacher of recreation in the 
Lake School of Milwaukee, taught folk dancing to the young 
women’s club and conducted games with other social groups. 

The influence of a number of prominent men and women 
in the city was secured to interest school officials in the work, 
and under the direction of a professor at the Sorbonne a 
brief statement of the value of play in education, prepared 
by Miss Boyd, was sent to some of the more progressive 
school directors. As a result of Miss Boyd’s offer to give 
play demonstrations in the schools, twelve groups of teachers 
were gathered together—and this in spite of the fact that 
teachers and children were occupied at the time with ex- 
‘aminations. In an open-air school for pre-tuberculous boys 
a definite recreation program was organized and is being car- 
ried out by the grade teacher. Through the American in- 
structor conducting the Red Cross training classes for play- 
ground workers Miss Boyd was also given a class of twenty- 
five men and women to whom she taught folk dancing. 

Much interest was shown by other groups of teachers 
and workers, and the federation feels that an encouraging 
start has been made in awakening these groups to the value 
of play for the French child who, under the “ forcing ’ ” 
system of education, is given almost no opportunity for 
wholesome exercise and recreation. 


Social Service Publicity 


OCIAL service publicity received an impetus at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work when a self-appointed committee on pub- 
licity methods planned to hold at next year’s meeting at 
Providence a demonstration of social interpretation methods. 


The chairman of this committee is E. G. Routzahn, as- 
sociate director of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, and the secretary is Homer 
Borst, associate director of the Minneapolis Council of So- 
cial Agencies. All plans of the committee will be worked 
out in harmony with the executive committee of the con- 
ference. 


Among the proposals for activity to be undertaken by the 
committee are: 


Conferences of state and national publicity workers, editors of 
official organs and bulletins, federation and central] council publicity, 
small city group publicity. 

A conference on motion pictures; clinics for the critical examina- 
tion of publicity and education material. 

A demonstration of features such as a county fair exhibit stunt, 
a child health parade feature, an illustrated talk on health or other 
welfare subject, how not to use lantern slides. 

Competitions with awards of merit for the best announcement 
slides, campaign slogans, motion picture trailers. 

Headquarters for publicity workers with reference material, a 
“who's who” of publicity people, and facilities for those who wish 
to “send the conference to the home folks.” 


Requests are going out to state and national offices and 
to central councils and others who will report the names 
of publicity workers to be invited to Providence and to 
vote on the events to be prepared by the publicity commit- 
tees. Certain of the sessions will be open to all interested 
delegates, but a special effort will be made for bringing to- 
gether those having similar professional problems. For this 
purpose the following tentative definition of a social pub- 
licity worker has been proposed: 


THE SURVEY 


~ social facts, movements and agencies 


Any one whose major occupation is informing He public 
: 

(1) through such channels as articles in newspapers, mag 
class publications, advertisements, circular letters, exhibits, | 
official periodicals, pamphlets, public lectures, and special fe: 


(2) through combinations of the foregoing methods in 
round programs of publicity, or in intensive campaigns such as 
raising or legislative drives, special weeks, educational tou 
positions, carnivals and the like. 

The work of the central committee will be lighter 
every one whose work meets this definition will pro 
write to the chairman. Those who do some work in 
licity or education incidental to other activities are al 
vited to send in their names. ‘They will then receit 
full schedule of proposed activities and be asked to vo 
the items they wish-to.enjoy while at the conference, < 
indicate those-they will help to plan and manage. T 
dications, says Mr. Routzahn, are that the larger Pi 
the program will be approved by the ballots so that - 
dence will offer opportunities never equalled for those 
major job is publicity or education work. 


Aut Mortuus aut Docet 


(Hither Dead or a Teacher —ERASMUS) 


MPHASIS on the teacher’s position in the cc 

nity characterizes a survey recently made of a 1 

county in the old Indian Territory section of 
homa by T. Earl Sullenger, of the University of Okla 
Johnston County exemplifies the dependence of soci: 
upon good roads. Some sections of this county have 
miles of black, compact soil, almost impassable duri 
shortly after a rain; others have granite road-beds 
cause “ chug-holes.” The few sections that are serv 
good roads have the most advanced social organi: 
The teacher often has become the only community | 
since the old Indian leadership has almost disappeare 
no other has arisen to take its place. 


As in every backward community—and nothing 
a community more backward than insufficient mez 
communication—housing conditions in this typical « 
are pretty bad. The county is dotted with isolatec 
story boxed or log cabins, unpainted and unattr 
Most of the homes visited are meagerly furnished 
old-fashioned belongings, and few have telephone c 
tions. Wholesome recreational facilities for young ar 
are almost non-existent. Eight weekly county news 
supply the principal amusement of the people. The 
only twenty-four church buildings in the county, and 
school buildings are used for religious services, som 
by two or more congregations. Only about one-fou 
the population makes up. the church membership. 
of the teachers are also active in church work. C 
them, with her daughter, practically revolutionized t 
ligious life in her community where wild, reckless Si 
have been superseded by church services and Sunday : 
Of the county’s children, a census taken in some | 
schools showed, only about one-fifth had ever visited : 
day school. 


A comparison of teachers! incomes and expen 
showed an average monthly living cost of $99.50 w 
average salary of $100, indicating that many of the 
dently receive less than a living wage. Though unde: 
circumstances one would expect an unambitious t 
person in the teaching positions of the county, an i 
gation of their leisure time pursuits indicated not 
intellectual interests and a considerable amount of 
tary service in educational, athletic and other social 
ties. This is in spite of an appalling lack of 
‘preparation on the part of the 101 teachers examine 
had less than a high school education, 28 had grt 
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, 39 had one Wore normal school, 21 two 
years, and only one three years of college. 
of the teachers were married and 27 of them 
l The unsatisfactory nature of their relation 
work is illustrated by the fact that of 23 high 
‘teachers 14 had remained only one year in the same 
, of 38 teachers in elementary town schools 20, and 
7 in rural schools 23. In the districts most fully de- 
ved socially the school teacher is a pillar of strength 
‘€ community, a person known and respected by every 
If the conditions in the rural parts of Johnston 
ity are typical for a large section of the Middle West 
d Mr. Sullenger believes that they are—only one in 
+ ten rural school teachers remains in the same job 
ears or more, while two-thirds are constantly on the 
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A 
Lost Treaties 


'y HILE the government is anxious to have Congress 
NG ‘ratify the seven new treaties arising from the Wash- 
ts ington conference, a supposedly dead and_ buried 
seems to be rising to smite it with some scraps of paper 
ght forgotten. They are the treaties which more than 
ity years ago the original American inhabitants of the 
were induced to sign. Here is another instance of a 
‘minority asking recognition of what they regard as 
inalienable rights—only with this difference that it 
ority within the republic itself, and that it bases 
Ss upon treaties which were entered into by duly 
: ie agents of the government of the United 
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e California Indians are pressing the passage of their 
tt of Claims bill by Congress, an enabling bill that 
d authorize them to submit their claims to the United 
Court of Claims for adjudication. These claims 
ed on eighteen treaties negotiated with them in 
1852 by a federal commission sent among them for 


s claim, have during all these years remained unful- 
the government. 

ding to the terms of the treaties the Indians agreed 
t the sovereignty of the United States, to live in 
d friendship with the. whites and among them- 


whites and to aid the civil authorities in keeping 
d bringing criminals to justice; to cede their 
a their lands to the United States government. In 


»_ described tie 


about 
million five 
thousand 
, and to provide 
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lurpose, treaties which, the descendants of the Indian . 


THE HOMELESS OF A FORMER DAY 
Fifty years age it was customary to charge two sous for the privilege 


é night sitting on a bench and leaning over a taut rope. 
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‘land headmen of the California Indians, AN with the 
understanding that they were effective, faithfully lived 
up to by the Indians. But the Indians claim that they 
never received an acre of the lands nor a penny’s worth 
of the goods promised them in these treaties. They were 
made in the height of the gold rush, when every acre 
of California held promise of hidden fortunes to the adven- 
turer.. An able advocate of the white man’s interests was 
hurried to Washington to ask protection for the gold seek- 
ers. The treaties were considered in executive session of 
the Senate and failed of ratification. “They have become 
the Lost Treaties to the Indians, who have waited home- 
less, in poverty, driven hither and thither, through seventy 
years for their fulfillment. 

After their release from the fifty years’ secrecy required, 
the original treaties were unearthed from seclusion and 
their possibilities examined by Frederick G. Collett, execu- 
tive representative of the Indian Board of Cooperation, the 
California organization of white friends of the Indians 
that has for the past ten years worked to better their con- 
dition and help them obtain their rights. 

The result is the pending Court of Claims bill which, 
after having been passed by the Senate of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, and dying automatically on the fourth of March, 
1921, was re-introduced in the House and Senate of the 
present Congress and is scheduled for a hearing before the 
secretary of the interior this week. ‘The bill was passed 
by the Senate of the Sixty-sixth Congress on the unanimous 
consent calendar, after having been unanimously approved 
by the Senate and House Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
also approved by the then acting secretary of the interior, 
Alexander Vogelsang, and has been the subject of a favor- 
able report by Secretary Malcolm McDowell of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, which was embodied in 
the report of the House hearings on the Court of Claims 
bill. 

In view of the fact that the California Indians have re- 
ceived less from the government than any other Indians 
in the United States, are poorer and have suffered more, 
dwindling from the estimated two hundred and ten thou- 
sand at the time of the signing of the treaties to the’ rem- 
nant of twenty thousand of today—and dwindling through 

“ eviction, starvation and disease,” is officially admitted—it 
is an interesting indication of their development under ad- 
versity that they have sent to the capital eight Indian dele- 
gates to represent them. They selected these by vote from 
among their own people and financed them out of their 
own funds. They are organized into fifty-four Indian 
auxiliaries of the Indian Board of Cooperation and have 
in these auxiliaries a membership of about six thousand five 
From a steel engraving by H. Daumier hundred Indians who 
are working to. unite 
all the California In- 
dians for their mutual 
benefit. What they 
would ask, if permit- 
ted to go before the 
Court of Claims, is 
not the return of the 
lands specified in the 
treaties, nor any upset- 
ting of titles, but a 
money compensation 
based on the valuation 
of the lands at the 
time the treaties were 
made, stipulated in 
their Court of Claims 
bill as not exceeding 
one dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre. 
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Peace 8 Conca’ | 


URING industrial unrest by prohibiting strikes . 


is a formula that is once more being offered for 
the consideration of state legislatures. A bill in 
Massachusetts proposes to give that state a piece 
of machinery modeled after the Kansas Industrial Court 
Act, and in New York two bills are before the legislature 
designed to limit or take away altogether the right to 
strike. A hearing on these bills is to be held at Albany 
on March 1, and at that time the forces of organized labor, 
led by Samuel Gompers, will voice their opposition. 
Of the two New York bills, one is modeled somewhat 
after the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
It does not prohibit strikes but provides that before there 
can be a strike the controversy must be submitted to 
the Industrial ‘Commission. A strike may take place after 
the commission has investigated and reported, or after it 
has had the controversy before it for six months without 
making any decision or report. However, a strike to be per- 
missible must have been voted for by a majority of the 
_ workers involved, “the question havingyfirst been sub- 
mitted to them in a form determined by the Industrial 
Commission.” ‘The election is to be supervised in every 
respect by the commission, including the taking and the 
counting of the votes, and the announcement of the final 
result. The bill provides also that the Industrial Com- 
mission is to be constantly informed as to the affairs of the 
unions. All unions of five or more members must file with 
the commission a copy of their rules, by-laws, etc. Monthly 
financial statements must be filed according to a form 
prescribed by the commission, which may determine the 
manner in which union accounts are to be kept. In addi- 
tion to the information so received, the commission may, if 


it sees fit, inspect the books of the unions at any time and, 


audit their accounts. Records and accounts must not be 
destroyed or removed from the state until they are five 
years old, and then only on permission from the commission. 
_ This bill apparently applies to all unions regardless of 
the industry in which they are engaged. The other bill, in- 
troduced by Senator Duell and by Mr. Miller in the As- 
sembly, prohibits strikes in industries connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of food and clothing, the pro- 
duction of coal, oil and salt, in industries manufacturing 
material to be used in building construction and in all 
public utilities. In these industries, when a controversy 
arises, the parties are required to carry on negotiations with 
each other in writing. If they, fail to reach an agreement, 
the correspondence must be turned over to the Industrial 
Commission which must attempt to bring about a settle- 
ment. If the controversy is not settled here, it goes before 
a special court consisting of three judges of the Supreme 
Court of the state designated by the governor. ‘This is to be 
known as the Industrial Relations Term of the Supreme 
Court. 
thorized to take over and run an industry during a dispute 
and it is to settle disputes “ upon the recognized principles 
of economic-legal justice applying alike to employe and em- 
ployer.” Individuals may quit work, but for workers to 
attempt to bring about a concerted withdrawal of labor or 
a strike is declared to be an illegal conspiracy. Lest this 
_ be an insufficient guarantee of peace, however, it is provided 
further that either party to the dispute, the Industrial Com- 
mission or any ten citizens not financially concerned with 
the industry, may Secure an injunction preventing the 
carrying on either of a lockout or a strike, and this injunc- 
tion may be made permanent. 

The feature of these two bills that deserves serious con- 
sideration is the common one requiring the -Industrial Com- 
mission to investigate and make a report about an existing 
controversy. Despite the hesitancy of organized labor to 
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; accept 


almost invariably met the approval of fairminded citizel 


As in the Kansas statute, this court is to be au-' 


compulsory investigation. A pecaiee of their fea 
it will lead to compulsory. arbitration, there seem 
sound reasons of public policy which justify makin 
facts of industrial controversy widely known. As an 
of fact, there has been on the statute books of the sts 
New York for many years a law making possible j 
investigations. Certainly for the last dozen years, 
probably for twenty years, it has been possible for the. 
York Labor Department to study and to report on if 
trial controversies. Neither strikes nor lockouts are” 
hibited by this existing law. Neither employer nor 
ploye has ‘his economic weapons taken from him, but 
commission may go ahead, require a production of | 
and papers and the testimony of witnesses, and make p 
its findings. This law has been made use of very spé 
but when it has been called into action, the results” 


It would seem that better results might be obtaine 
emphasizing and possibly strengthening this legislation’ 
by compelling either employer or employe to wz 
months before they can make use of their economic p 
in a controversy. Even if it were desirable to pre 
strikes or lockouts pending inquiry, six months is an 
necessary and unreasonable length of time. As. for 
other features of this bill, they provide for an over 
and espionage into the affairs of unions that is uncallet 
and intolerable. ‘There is no proposal anywhere to 
a body of employers to such supervisory action by the | 
and it is class legislation of the rankest sort to atte 
do so for the unions. 

So far as the compulsory arbitration proposed 
Duell-Miller bill is concerned, there are no more 
for favoring such legislation now than existed two 
ago when similar proposals were before the legislatut 
the country. Compulsory arbitration has proved . 
failure all over the world. ‘There is no other imp 
industrial country in the world that is proposing n 
establish the principle. The way to put a stop to an; 
in industry is to establish more just relationship bet 
employer and employes. In the work of establishing 
tice in such relationships it is no violation of confiden 
say that employers and employes are more competent 
better equipped for securing results than are politician: 
legislatures. Joun A. ee 


Miners in Distress 


RS. BEN TOLER, young, not unpléacl 
ing, the myriad freckles of her’ face gath 
into almost solid color as she smiled, stacey 
over the fence talking to her neighbor, 
Brown. We did not hear what they were saying as we 
up. Mrs; Brown was peeling a potato, the economy ¢ 
paring suggesting either native thrift or the need for s 
food. My companion spoke to Mrs. Toler, ar 
sume a conversation where it had ended a few days 
“No,” said Mrs. Toler, “the baby ain’t had nothin’ e€ 
eat for several days now. A little corn meal’s eee 
had in the house. I boiled this, you know, and gav 
baby the broth off the top. She’s only four months old 
it don’t look like that’s the right kind of food for he 
we ain’t got nothin’ else. My own nourishment giv 
you know, and we ain’t seen no cow’s milk around he: 
a long time. I’d like to give her somethin’ else, bu 
have to use what you got in the house.” | * 
Mrs. Toler lives in Crown Hill, a mining town i 
West Virginia coal fields. Her husband is one of 
thousands of men who have been idle much of the 
year because of the closing down of mines there. I 
New River and Kanawha fields, where things have 
their worst, production has sunk to less than 10 | 


s that have not worked 
in thirteen months; whole 
‘sat around doing nothing for months on end. 
s because “the bottom dropped out of the coal 
as you are everywhere informed. ‘The fields most 
1 are in union territory; the strike over in Mingo 
| and the troubles in that end of the state are not re- 
‘le for the situation. I have just returned from parts 
se regions. My purpose was to get at some of the 
"consequences of irregular employment in the industry 
onic condition which has been heightened by the 
iS depression—for the special Coal Number of Survey 
mic that is coming out next month. But I found an 
distress, and the editor has agreed that certain facts 


: ‘There is emergent need 


‘be brought out at once. 
hout a wide-area. 


OPING under the low Hee we walked through an 
adoned mine half a mile ‘long, forming a tunnel 
1 the hills, and came out in a ravine on the other side, 
ace called Dry Branch. Here miners live. George W. 
occupying a shack of three or four rooms, was at 
with his wife and six children. Part of a keg of 
1 beans—the product of Mrs. Hudnell’s industry — 
dry beans and a sack of flour were all the food in 
_ The family had had no fresh meat, no vegetables, 
cals and no milk for days. “How I come to git the 
said Mr. Hudnell, “ Mr. Beecher, storekeeper over 
t me have.it. He said I could pay. later. I’m prom- 
day’s work splittin’ palings up in the mountains and 
that I can fix to pay for the flour.” Mr. Hudnell 
umpman, and although his mine worked only thirteen 
t year, he was kept on somewhat longer. His earn- 
hile he had them, were shared with others, as he also 
his two hundred dollars in savings. Now he is as 
as those he helped. 
Ferratt, whose children had cried for something to 
« Christmas Day, had only enough food in the house 
‘meal. Mrs. Henry Belcher, whose husband had 
FG weeks since last May, was feeding beans, corn 
nd “fat back,” which is a kind of salt pork, to four 
five children. The fifth was nursing. The family 
‘ing the same thing for supper as for breakfast—two 
a day was the limit. Mrs. Cowhorn, a widow, had 
through the wet for food for her five children, and 
d with a cold the day we called, unable to continue 
h. Mrs. Williams was going out to work for 
in a larger town two miles away, earning. two 
day about three days a week, and leaving Mr. 
at home to take care of the house. A girl of 
had typhoid fever. 
‘fayette County a family had some meat in a por on 
, and this, besides a little flour, was all the food 
use. Another family was sitting down to a good 
ause the husband, a miner, had earned a few dollars 
to dig a grave for a man that died ” and was able 
ood for a few days. One miner, possessing twelve 
dollars when the town was thrown out of work, 
the greater part of this, his neighbors assured me, 
thers. 
her in a school attended by miners’ children brought 
ll books and showed me that six children were absent 
“because they didn’t have shoes to wear through 
_ He said that schools up and down the river 
ny absences due to lack of clothing. A list pre- 
a pocisl worker showed that thirty-six families in 
thirty-seven in another and eleven in a third, there 
children in these families, needed clothes. 
rginia- has not been entirely unmindful of the 
x miners’ families. — Sorhe generous coal com- 
families | most. in distress among their 
ite enerally, Eaaanice have refrained 
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from charging rent, or collecting for light and water, while 
the mines were not working. A central relief committee in 
Charleston has given some aid, Local chapters of the Red 
Cross have taken the lead in some places and in Fayette 
County a fairly effective organization is at work. A miners’ 
relief committee has expended, its officers say, about twelve 
thousand dollars. Employes in the state house at Charleston 
were assessed to the amount of fifteen hundred dollars. 
Business men and commercial clubs have contributed. In 
Beckley a new’ associated charities has just been formed. 
Disconnected and. local efforts of this sort have made some 
impression upon the suffering. 

But all of these measures have not met the need. ‘The 
trouble is that no one knows how much distress there really 
is. Families back in the hills and away from the main 
centers are in want without their needs being known; towns 
such as those I visited are easily accessible and yet need 
exists there. No responsible body has envisaged the problem 
as a progressive citizen of Charleston described it to me. 

What we should have done [he said] was to establish a strong 
central committee that would have sent competent people through 
the mine fields to make a thorough and impartial canvass of the 
real need. Upon the basis of ascertained figures as to the number 
in distress, we should then have appealed for funds. We should 
have said that “such and such” an amount of money would have 
been needed for at least “such and such” a time. This money 
would have been easily obtainable. The committee should then 
have created local units of organization in each community to 
administer the money received, and to have kept a constant survey 
of newly arising cases of need. By this method we would have 
relieved distress, prevented the misuse of funds, and seen that 
families not in need did not receive help. 

That is the method used in catastrophes of other sorts, 
such as floods, the results of which are alone comparable to 
the plight of this unemployed mining area. It is not too 
late yet to apply this method. But instead of such a pro- 
gram, there has been a tendency to regard stories of distress 
as merely exaggerated; some of these, such as the tale that 
twenty-five hundred people were starving in Minden, have 
been exaggerated. 
generosity and public spirit of the state were being reflected 
upon when people have said that families were suffering and 
receiving no help. When Governor E. F. Morgan wrote 
to Senator Sutherland that certain accounts of distress were 
“grossly exaggerated ”’ and his letter was published far and 
wide, the effect was to quiet the consciences of many good 
people. 


"THE central relief committee in Charleston, after ship- 

ping some clothes and a few days’ rations to families in 
Kanawha, Clay and Putnam counties, formally confined 
further relief to widows with children, and to families whose 
men had deserted them or were sick in bed. This does not 
begin to-touch the real need. Nor has the Red Cross, which 
does not commonly engage in unemployment relief, measured 
up to the standards set by itself following great natural dis- 
asters. The fact that the Red Cross has taken up the task 
has induced others to keep their hands off. It is possible to 
contend that the Red Cross should not have gone in at all 
or should have gone in with full resources. 

“I have looked into cupboards and I have undressed 
children in this neighborhood,” said a social worker whose 
efforts to be of assistance have brought her the gratitude of 
miners in several towns. ‘‘I have found pressing want on 
every hand. Undernourishment is taking away the strength 
of many of these people. West Virginia is not meeting the 
need. It will not be met unless there is more effective 
organization and a more accurate realization of the extent 
of distress,” 

There are factors in the situation based upon the ‘adoseranl 
struggle over unionism, which is extending to portions of 
the state hitherto at peace. But these will have to await 
later publication. Winturop D. LANE. 


In general, it has been thought that the 
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HE Montana high line perhaps discloses the high 

water mark of agricultural hardship. The people 

there have had hail, rust and grasshoppers. They 

are trying to raise crops where ranchmen at least 
think ‘the land should have been kept unbroken for grazing. 
They are trying to earn income on an investment represent- 
ing inflated values, resulting not only from war prices but 
from inflated railway advertising such as that which pre- 
sented graphically the plow turning a furrow of twenty- 
- dollar gold pieces. “They have had high freights and low 
prices, so low as not to. cover the cost of production by a 
wide margin, often 50 per cent. 

But there are other sections of the country which fairly 
compete with Montana for the dubious honor of having the 
hardest of the hard times for farmers. I have just spent a 
day in one of them, the Piedmont region of northeastern 
Georgia. Here, as everywhere else, it is the low price of the 
staple crop that hurts worst. Corn and wheat, cotton and 
oranges are alike worth less than they cost. Thirteen mil- 
lion bales of cotton are worth less than nine million; a billion 
bushels of wheat less than seven hundred million. President 
Harding finds this “ rather shocking” and so far falls into 
the radical phraseology of the day as to remark that “in a 
world where there are tens of millions who need food and 
clothing which they cannot get, such a condition is sure to 
indict the social system which makes it possible.” ‘The agri- 
cultural conference has now asked the government to change 
this! 

In Georgia there are local aggravations of the general 
causes of distress. The boll weevil, though no bigger than a 
fly, is more than a match both for the science of the entomol- 
ogist and for the “ dirt farmers’”’ resourcefulness. Cotton 
may be grown in spite of him, but he is holding his own in 
dubious conflict even in the far Southwest, where they have 
known him longest and best.’ He has just reached this sec- 
tion, and has therefore all the terror of a new and well 
advertised plague. Last year’s cotton crop will be historic 
as the last to escape. From now on it. is a seasonal race 
between the boll and the weevil, and this means smaller 
acreage, earlier planting, better preparation of soil, more 
fertilizer, more intensive cultivation and, above all, diversifi- 
cation and rotation of crops. It means agricultural revolu- 
- tion. Are these, in some respects, simple minded farmers of 
the foothills ready for such radical changes? Will they listen 
to the experts from Washington and Athens? I refer of 
course not to the Hellenic Athens, but to “ the classic city of 
Georgia, sir,” seat of the state university and the agricultural 
college, and very near the particular village whose acute 
problem I am trying to present, 

There are almost no Negroes here. The tenant farmers, 
as well as the men who are farming their own land, are 
white. They did not put much fertilizer on their land this 
year, partly because it was expensive, but mainly because they 
had no credit with which to buy. The local merchants are 
worrying about their customers’ unpaid bills of the year 
before last rather than of last year. This last year they could 
not give credit because they had little of their own. Their 
stocks are pitifully depleted. I spent two hours with one of 
these small- town storekeepers. It was just at the edge of 

. the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall,” 
where the Chattahoochee, in Lanier’s musical lines, hears 
but will not heed the many invitations to linger, and hurries 
downward to water the plain, 

“Where the dry fields burn and the mills are to turn.” 

Here on the very boundary of Hall and Habersham coun- 
ties live these intelligent but not very literate, these hard- 
working and on frequent occasion hard-fighting, mountain- 
eers of the foot-hills. They have long had, and still have, a 


The Hills of Habersham. it! : 


hills will haedly be hae it has been, now that od 
has become so common in the towns of the whole c 
Probably its peculiar romance will soon be gone. — 
moment, however, the guerrilla warfare goes on. Po 
motor cars, with pilot to signal from hill to hill, stil 
the juice of the hard-raised corn. As in the days’ 
Pennsylvania Whiskey Rebellion, those who raise co 
cannot get it to market still carry on what is now cl 
losing fight against government. I heard of one lad, 
out of his teens, who has made a fortune at the risky b 
and managed to escape punishment, except in the hea 
he hasto pay to his agents in compensation for their fir 
jail sentences. But his wealthier customers are falli 
and his neighbors think he will have to be satisfied w 
present accumulations. » 

My friend the storekeeper and his wife, sitting bi 
grate fire in the back end of the store, did not tell 
these things. ‘They did tell of the farmers they k 
cotton growers mostly, but not exclusively—of their | 
ate poverty, of their losing farms bought at war pri 
their drifting away to work for other people, of the 
sternation about the weevil, of their inability to pa 
taxes. [hey are very hospitable and very well inf 
these Georgia merchants. In the husband’s conversat: 
sensitive ear might detect a rough breathing before the 
in “it,” and one might remember afterwards a supe 
* done ” now and then; but his wife certainly has no 
able accent. Their son is in a commercial college in A 
and his father hopes that after the boy becomes a litt. 
to being away from home he may even want to go 
state university. The other child, a daughter, very si 
her age and very bright, is just finishing the eighth gi 
the local public school. “They have travelled far i 
Ford; to the coasts of Florida and to Washington ar 
timore. They had views worth respectful attention 
both the Washington conferences then in session: th 
sided over by Secretary Wallace and that presided ‘ 
Secretary Hughes. 

What they told me of the farmers in Habersham an 
was supplemented by what I heard next day in Ather 
Governor Hardwick and others. Georgia’s tax sys 
antiquated, absurd and indefensible. ‘The governor 
centrating his phenomenal energy on the task of get 
changed. ‘This is that same governor who has denoun 
predecessor’s exposure of peonage; who used to be ; 
crony of Tom Watson, but is so no longer; who used. 
delight in fighting President Wilson, and has no 
President Harding that he “did not think much” 
Birmingham speech, calling for equal treatment of t 
groes; who boasts that Georgia is the best place on ea 
a “ good nigger ” but the worst for a “ bad ” one. . 

Racial relations are undeniably acute in parts of G 
It is not a year since a lynching took place in Athen 
On the other hand, it is in Georgia that the inter-raciz 
cils have originated, and these constitute perhaps th 
constructive and most hopeful method thus far devi 
improving those relations. The governor is not very | 
in the university town—the vote in the primaries sho’ 
—hbut it is evident that his popularity throughout dl 
has a better than a merely demogogic basis. By insisti 
expenditures must be kept within revenues and then : 
hard at the cause of inadequate revenues, he is appeé 
fundamental justice as well as to economic interest. 
lack vision as to the higher educational needs of the si 
as to elementary justice to the Negro; but he sees soi 
elementary things far more clearly than the average 
man of repute, and he bids fair to make the voters of ! 
see them. He is working to get taxes off the “p 
kettles ” of the household, the tools of the farmer ; 
mechanic; and on—where they belong—the surplu 
of the state. 
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=, WO powerful groups confront one another in Ger- 
F many today: organized labor and organized indus- 
- try. Each in its field is the most powerful bloc on 
* the continent. German organized workers number 
million. Numerically and potentially they are 
ost powerful labor body in the world. But facing 
is the bloc of German big industry, interlocked hori- 
y and perpendicularly into large syndicates and trusts. 
strength lies primarily in their great material wealth 
the high technical experience they have behind them. 
German government dares to make no move without 
ing first the approval of both groups, knowing full well 
either of them is strong enough to overthrow any 
. ' Even the Allied Reparations Commission moved 
juarters from Paris to Berlin in recognition of the fact 
the opposition of either group would stop production. 
¢ first contradiction which strikes one studying the 
cal and social importance of the German trade unions 
it, while in theory and officially they are politically 
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al, in practice they play a very decisive part in German 
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irth, the present premier, was himself at one time an 
er in a Catholic trade union. His right-hand man 
tters of reparations, Silberschmidt, the expert who 
ed most of the reconstruction negotiations for the 
n government with the Allies, is head of the build- 
orkers’ union. Gradenauer, Prussian minister of the 
‘in the last cabinet, was appointed because of his 
t position in the Socialist trade union. Stegewald, 
ssian premier, is head of the Catholic trade unions. 
rship in the Reichstag and in the national economic 
_is divided between the spokesmen of organized in- 
nd organized labor. Helfferich, leader of the Na- 
Party, speaks for the banks, Stinnes and Wiedfeld, 
general director of Krupps, have dominant places 
werful Industrial Party. To the left of them, in 
st wing of the Reichstag, Dissmann, head of the 
‘orkers’ union, holds the whip for the Independent 
Schmidt, Wels, Hue and a dozen others are 
nt in the Reichstag because of their leadership in the 
trade unions. 

briefly, is the historical explanation for the formal 
y but vigorous dominance of the German trade 
politics? Max Hirsch, the founder of a conserva- 
e union back in the seventies, gave his followers as 
commandment political neutrality. The Socialists 
bel, despite the opposition of Lassalle, made politi- 
ity a part of their Eisenacher program. 

the early years of trade unionism, various political 
warded their own unions, at least enough to keep 
ies from starvation. But in a very short time the 
mn tails began to wag the political party. Bebel, 
Eisenacher resolution, became active as a mem- 
Reichstag in defending the Socialist trade unions. 
-G trade unions have grown to such pro- 
at they have actually put the parties on their 


outbreak of the war the Socialist trade unions 
political neutrality in order to avoid conflict 
farist government. Their position was morally 
ontrary to the inner convictions of many of the 
It marked, none the less, the beginning of a 
ve trade union participation with the govern- 
defense and social welfare which put the 

ble position when the people decided 
hist regime. ; 


“The German Trade Union Bloc 
a ee ir By Sanford Griffith 


This compromise with the government was called the 
Burg peace. The union heads agreed not to meddle with 
the war program if the government would leave them free 
to organize labor. Some of the conservative union leaders 
went so far as to support the government in suppressing 
anti-war strikes. Several nationalist trade union leaders, 
now marked by their fellows, even acquiesced in pan-Ger- 
man annexionist schemes in Belgium and to the East. Like 
petty functionaries they hoped later to get fat jobs in con- 
quered territory. 

The government lost no opportunity to use trade unionists 
of this stamp and rewarded their unions. For the first time 
trade unions received full legal recognition. “They could 
now defend their collective interests in court. ‘They were 
represented on the central employment bureau, in the bureau 
of food control, and in war offices dealing especially with 
labor problems. For the first time they were permitted to 
organize the railroad workers. 

A few of the old bureaucratic trade union leaders lost 
their jobs on the trade unions when the German people 
threw out their victory harpies. ‘The unions now had a 
splendid opportunity to organize and train the German 
workers on a constructive program of nationalized industry. 
But Moscow was thrown into the debate. For over a year 
united trade union action was paralyzed by inner political 
squabbles between various shades of revolutionaries. 

The Sparticides, Bolsheviks and Communists made the 
tactical mistake of trying to smash the highly efficient ma- 
chinery of the old trade unions without having anything 
ready to take its place. 
from the old unions.” 
any social organization to realize world revolution. But 
they did not have a definite reconstruction program to apply 


_ after they had won their victory. More fatal for them still, 
they failed, just as Ludendorff had failed, by overlooking 


the psychology of the German people. They overestimated 
popular endurance. The masses were looking for food and 
work, not for political systems. 

The old unions, therefore, whatever their politics, con- 
tinued to draw recruits. The workers were not slow in 
discovering that the only way they could increase their 
wages and improve their lot was to join the organizations 
which negotiated the wage scales with the employers. 

Moscow influence in the unions, however, was construc- 
tive in that it inspired the passage of the workers’ council 
law in the spring of 1920. This. was the first step the 
workers made toward winning legal recognition of their 
right to participate in the management of industry. 

The trade unions made the first demonstration of their 
real political strength in the Kapp rebellion of 1920, when 
the German monarchist and militarist groups tried to over- 
throw the democratic regime. When Kapp marched into 
Berlin supported by bands of adventurers and mercenary 
troops, the newly constructed republican government of 
President Ebert crumbled like a house of cards. The cab- 
inet fled to Stuttgart. The German middle classes, with 
their usual phlegmatism, and partly in the hope that a change 
of government might bring back the good old days, did 
nothing to set Ebert back on his throne again. 

But the compromise days for the trade unicns were over. 
The workers had fully made up their minds that they had 
had enough of incompetent sovereigns and ambitious gen- 
erals. The heads of the Socialist trade unions held secret 
meetings and decided on vigorous action. » They declared a 
general strike, which developed into the first real general 
strike in history and the effects of which were much like 
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Their slogan was, “ Break away 
They were ready then to tear down - 


those obtained by the legendary sorcerer who with a wave 
of his wand paralyzed an entire people. Kapp was helpless 
to move either forwatd or backward. He tried to com- 
promise, then to frighten the union heads by blustering. 
Finally he fled ignominiously. 

In the Kapp episode the trade unions proved themselves 
more powerful than the government and the army combined. 
They proved that,.at least in defensive warfare, they could 
neutralize the advance of any powerful enemy. 

If the Socialist trade unions did not want a monarchy 
back again, neither did they want soviets governed from 
Moscow. When an insurgent movement immediately after 
Kapp “ pusch” broke out in the labor ranks, the trade union 
heads left the republican troops a free hand to turn their 
guns against the revolting workers of the Ruhr. The union 


leaders intervened, however, to check bloodshed, and finally” 


r 


effected a compromise. 


Another Communist uprising broke out in Middle Sax- 


ony in March, 1921, as a part.of the world revolution pro- 
gram provoked and directed from Moscow. The German 
trade unions this time gave the government full support in 
suppressing an uprising which was bound to end disastrously 
\ from the start. Only a few local branches where the Com- 
munists were in the majority joined hands with the Red 
forces. I saw all angles of this uprising. Not only were the 
unions hostile to the Communists but they even gave open 


assistance to the government troops. At Bitterfeld, I myself . 


was arrested by soldiers of the Reichswehr.. A local trade 
union secretary denounced me openly to the commanding 
officer as a Russian Bolshevik spy, because, as a foreigner, 
I had been asking too many questions. 

Since the collapse of the March uprising, the trade union 
bureaucracy has used every political and personal weapon to 
stamp out the insurgent movement within union ranks. The 
old leaders know that they are fighting for their lives, and 
that on the day the Communists get the upper: hand they 
will lose their jobs. Consequently Communists have for the 
most part been ousted from union offices. 

The action of the trade unions in the Kapp rebellion and 


since then was negative politically so far as it merely in- - 


dicated what forms of government the German workers did 
not want. The trade unions smashed the Kapp conspiracy 
without making any real effort afterward to enforce de- 
mands of their own. Consequently, the general strike, al- 
though highly important politically, failed to have~-social 
significance. 

In the conflicts this past year between Bavaria and Berlin, : 
the trade unions took for the first time a positive part in 
political events. Not only Socialist members but also the 
liberal wing of the Catholic trade unions, indignant over the 
murder of Erzberger, pledged their support to the demo- 
cratic republican government. They demanded that Berlin 
put an end to the martial law in Bavaria which made it 
possible for the Bavarian police to terrorize foreigners and 
workers who did not share their conservative Catholic and 


The 


Wits Fe: Baa Geet =e aS aes 
‘monarchist and particularist views. The “sae 
- would not have dared to take a firm stand against t 


He said, “ I wandered here forespent, ain 
And your warm heart went out to me, Fae 
My debt is more than you have lent, A 
One cannot pay for sympathy.” 


- 


Poener clique in Bavaria had Wirth not received be 
assurances .of support from the trade unions. T. 
workers threatened to cut off coal shipments to 
They threatened a general strike. This perspect 
than any other finally decided the Bavarian cabinet 1 
late and make way for statesmen of more modera 


In the Bavarian incident the German socialist tra 
pledged their active support to the republican gov 
They have come out openly into German political 
now propose to stay there. The central union n 
Korrespondenzblatt avows this very frankly: 

There are doubtless.democratic theorists who think tha 
pressure by the trade unions upon the government is inc 
with the principles of constitutional rights and of popu 
sentation. But frozen parliamentarism which fails to 
account the vital impelling will of the people is a men: 
common good. The monarchist revolts proved how easily « 
and popular representation can be brushed aside. An org 
however, which cannot be driven out, which does not abd 
which cannot be dissolved is the organ of the working p 
trade union. The unions have taken up the fight fearless 
political and military traitors. : 

The German trade unions have now forced their 
the arena of politics. With eight million membe: 
Socialist unions, with one million six hundred © 
members in the Catholic unions, and with combine 
ized labor making a total of eleven million, 4 
unions form a body of almost unlimited potential 
force. They: have now won their first battles 
monarchists and militarists, and against the Co 
revolutionaries. 

The unions are now face to face with organized 
in a slower and less spectacular fight over the qui 
which shall carry the bulk of the overwhelming taxe: 
or labor. Here the outcome is by no means certain 
are confused, and the unions in consequence are 
Their opponents, on the other hand, have big interes 
fend and know exactly what they want. 


The unions in general are supporting the govert 
its fight to keep control of public services such as 
roads. Members, however, are divided over the ad 
of extending national ownership further to inclu 
and basic industries. 

Organized industry, on the other hand, insists w 
reason that the German state is essentially extravag 
ineficient. But the conclusion its members draw is 
welfare of the German people (they often fail to 
but never overlook their own) can best be furtl 
—s a cbs hand to work out its own s 

innes, befitting his position as the leading industr 
nate, has therefore taken the lead in a movement w 
only proposes to block all socialization but to put 
roads back under private ownership. It is this 
which dominates German political life this winter, 


Gift 


Hé laid his gold within my hand, 

But said, “I cannot pay you all.” ; s 
I cried, “I do not understand, J 

You owe no more that I recall.” 


Paut L. BENJAMIN. 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Adventures 


E are having a terrible time with our annual re- 
port,” the secretary of a prominent child wel- 
fare organization said last week to the writer. 
“We are desperate. We don’t know where to 
ont you help us?” 
secretary of a state child welfare organization also be- 
d the fact that the public did not understand the 
of its work. “It thinks we are cruel and hard and 
ic,” she said. 
That have you done in the way of educating them?” 
d. “Have you given them any talks; have you gone 
“newspaper with your problem; in fact, have you 
public into your confidence at all?” 
Thy no,” she replied. “I hadn’t thought of that. We 
busy handling our cases. We are understaffed as it 
fe need wider support.” 
city in which the office of a society is located 
ourishing baby farm. The newspapers while I was 
nm gave considerable space to the “ good work ” which 
stitution is doing. Leading citizens of the commu- 
re on its board. 
fe know conditions are frightful there,” 
me secretary. “ But what can we do?” 
- Writer, visiting the institution, found a beautiful old 
mm set among the frees in an exclusive residence sec- 
A white-clad attendant showed him into a cheerful 
room, where a matronly woman bustled about. 
That can I do for you?” she asked. 
should like to know under what terms you will take 
2?” I answered. 
as assured that for a certain amount of money the 
would take a prospective mother and care for 
r several weeks after the baby was born. “No, no 
ms would be asked. But, of course, the mother 
have to sign away all claim to the child. And do 
10W a > she went on, “we have had some real nice 
‘We have a college girl here now.’ 
st suppose I should want to adopt one of de babies? ” 
bh, ‘Wwe sometimes let men with nice faces have babies.” 
ecalled the helpless question, “But what can we 
And then I ‘eeehe of Julia C. Lathrop’s phrase, 
made public.” 
I ran into a reporter friend of mine in another 
te sputtered about the secretary of a certain wel- 
a . “He kept me cooling my heels in an 
1 for half an hour while he had a conference 
ome ome members of his staff. What does he think we 
ayway?” Later this same secretary complained to 
jout the unfriendly attitude of the newspapers. I 
= city editor of one of the large dailies about him 
ay. “We can’t pry anything loose from him,” he 
“We are just as interested in social things as 


iously, Mrs. Paul Revere Reynolds, who has been in 
+ of the publicity work of the Westchester County 
- York) Children’s Association, has had experiences 
these. The Child Welfare League of America 
ag as her “adventures in publicity.” She 
he familiar method of cajoling money by the 
Lt eave, you five hundred dollars for 


ae ee 


exclaimed 


~~ 


in Publicity 


sandwich men.” Believing that the reason boarding homes 
for children could not be secured in Westchester County 
was that the taking of child boarders was not fashionable, 
the association determined to make it so. “We wanted to 
give up the chase and be hunted,” Mrs. Reynolds explains. 

Two case work stories, sufficiently camouflaged, but true in all 
essentials, were written and sent to the county papers. They were 
excellently received. In two instances they were used as editorials, 
and they were printed in all but three of the county newspapers. 
In our speeches we made little of the board which the county could 
pay, and much of the gift of service which the boarding home could 
render. Being ready to speechify brought us very quickly to a 
realization that the country was not clamoring ‘to hear us speak! 
We stood like dogs on leash, ready to dash to any platform, but 
the platforms did not come to foot! 

Therefore, the association went out after speaking opportunities. 


Among her choicest experiences, Mrs. Reynolds writes, 
were those with newspaper editors. One-day she dropped 
in to see one of these, a particularly friendly one: 


He waved an ample hand at an ample waste-basket and said: 

“Gee! if you think I treat you rough, you ought to see what I 
do to the others.” 

I called his bluff, and with his scrap-basket in my arms I 
retreated a safe distance and began to tabulate. In the basket, 
among quantities of other rejected materials, were forty-two pieces 
of publicity; he was using that week, I discovered later, five pieces, 
which made a total of forty-seven received during the week in his 
office. 

Among the forty-two pieces was my own best effort. The more 
I looked at it, the better it looked to me. : 

“Why,” I said, “is this here? ” 

“Why,” he responded, “ shouldn’t it be?” 

In my discarded item there was no local reference. It was a 
county item of interest to the county-minded, but to the average 
reader as dull as boiler plate. 

He had discarded an article from the State Forestry Commission 
which informed all suburbanites that there was a local shortage of 
wood for coffins because trees were growing scarce. 

There was a lot of state partisan material from the Republican 
Party. 

“Can't afford to use it,” he said. “ We ve got one paper in this 
burg and we've got to please every one.’ 

Possibly a dozen pieces of publicity had not been head at all. 
They ran three or four thousand words long. There were possibly 
in each one of them one hundred and fifty words of interest in that 
village, but the editor had no time to dig those words out. 

One county organization had sent some very interesting data, but 


it was a poor carbon copy, and so dificult to read that he hadn’t 


even tried. Some interesting publicity from the Methodist Church 
was discarded because the only churches in the village were Roman 
Catholic and Congregational. 

It was the first time that I had thought about the editor’s part in 
printing our publicity! Up to 3:30 on Tuesday I wanted him to 
print the news that I thought he ought to want to print. At 4:30 on 
the same day I wanted to find material that he could not help 
printing. : 

Immediately Mrs. Reynolds launched forth a flotilla of 
stunts. One of these was a poetry contest in the county 
with Rupert Hughes, Cooper Whitney and Irvin S. Cobb 
as the judges. The subject was “the dependent child.” 


The annual meeting—annual meetings are usually such — 


stupid affairs—was rejuvenated. It was announced before- 


hand that the names of the prize winners in the contest — = 


would be given out at this meeting. As a result the audi- 
torium was jammed. 
or second in his branch came with his-entire family circle, 
his teachers and most of his friends.” 


Reynolds. “The village is having a pageant,’ 
claimed, “ the churches are having a festival, and the school — 


“Every child who had received first : 


A May Day play ~ 
was next proposed in which the children would act rhymes — 
from Mother Goose. But this proved an unfortunate 
choice. One day a branch chairman rushed up Bs Mrs. 
G*; Cia 
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THE 
is giving a play at its closing exercises.” 


tomato. 

Other organizations are also learning that you must not 
only salt your bird but catch him as well. Sometimes, in 
straining after publicity, organizations go too far in invok- 
ing fear and sensationalism,.as in the case of a playground 
association in a large eastern city which sent out the fol- 
lowing appeal: 

Dear Mr. Automobile Man, 

I’m the boy that you nearly ran over. Do you remember? Gee! 
But that was a close shave! I was scared stiff and you swore, so 
I guess you must of been scared, too. 

‘There ought to be better places for a feller to play than the middle 
of the street, don’t you think? Streets are pretty dangerous these 
days. One of my pals was run over a couple of days ago, and, 
well, it was pretty fierce. 

They tell me there are safe places in the city for fellers to play 
but there are none in my neighborhood. They tell me you can help 
get one for me by joining the Children’s Playground Association. 
Gee! I wish you would. It would help me out a lot! 

, Yours for boys off the streets, | 
THE Boy You NEARLY RAN OVER. 


In a talk before the last annual meeting of the National 
Information Bureau, E. G. Routzahn of the Russell Sage 
Foundation gave a number of illustrations of ingenuity. 
He told how a nurse in one of the Carolinas got folks from 
the back country districts to come to the baby clinic. She 
went out and took snapshots of the babies, and then told 
the mothers that if they would bring them to the clinic on 
a certain day she would give them prints. 


Safe in Port 


HERE is so little left that I don’t think it was worth 


saving,” said a doubtful friend, when our juvenile court | 


bill, a strange child, emerged from the mill at the last session 
of the Indiana legislature. It was not much we secured— 
only a state juvenile probation system. But even the veter- 
ans in wheedling legislatures learned some new lessons dur- 
ing our campaign to pull it through. 

In Indiana the circuit courts and the one probate court 
serve as juvenile courts. ‘There is also one special juvenile 
court in Indianapolis. Investigation through the state Child 
Welfare Commission showed that only a limited number of 
the courts were “ organized juvenile courts.” Juvenile cases 
were crowded off the docket *in most of the counties by the 
pressure of civil and criminal business. In a majority of 
the counties no special time was set for such cases or only 
one or two days a month were devoted to them. There 
was almost no provision for proper juvenile detention. The 
probation officers were unqualified by law and unsupervised. 


She had made 
her daughter, by turn, a ly, a demon with a tail, and a 


Each eine had his own interpretation of the lawl a 
own procedure. ‘< 
We decided to present a , bill providing simply for a 
nile commission with broad powers for safeguardir 
interests of the children of the state, with a state ju 
probation officer serving under the commission. The 
was to prescribe the qualifications of this probation 
and of all the local juvenile probation officers, and 
out plans for organizing the juvenile courts of the stat 
viding for children on probation, ete. 

It was my job to chaperone this bill through the 
ture. Although it was introduced early in the 
came out of the mill the last day—with a new face and 
form. 

How many times ‘that bill stuck in the mill is not r 
Every time I left Indianapolis and returned I f 
ditched in some pigeonhole. It had to have seve 
fathers, for it was not the favorite of its first sponse 
became evident that the committee that held it looked 
at it as too advanced. Finally, almost in despair, I ap 
to the speaker, a circuit and juvenile judge, to take it 
over Sunday and study it, and give me his ito 
His verdict was full of common sense and a complete k 
edge of the situation, given with candor and ace 
promptly. An appeal to the committee for their 
advice as to what would be needed to make the bill ae 
ble resulted in a sympathetic conference. Their advie 
taken with such speed and earnestness, and it was a 
with such good faith, that it sped on its way with the 
ings of both speaker and committee. The substitute 
looked, indeed, like so little to ask, after renouncing so’ 

The bill as passed provides for a state juvenile prol 
officer, of special training and qualifications, who shall 
erate with and supervise the work of the several local ¢ 
tion officers, prescribe their qualifications, approve 
appointment and endeavor to secure the effective appli 
of the probation system and the enforcement of the prot 
law throughout the state. Provision is made for such 
as the collecting and compiling of statistics and for re 
and records of local officers. An advisory commissi 
five persons is included, to assist in carrying out the pro 
work of the state. 

In some hasty copying the word “ juvenile” was on 
from the law, so that our state officer, so our attorney ge 
decides, has on her hands not only the juvenile but the 
probation of Indiana. Weare glad wehurried. 

ALBION FELLOws Bac 


President, Indiana Child Welfare Association. 
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uded among the beneficiaries of what have hith- 


at a Canadian conference on child welfare recently 
t Winnipeg. Two judges supported this proposal ; but 
f the delegates were against them. It was pointed out 
m that the principle at the bottom of the existing leg- 
1 was the performance of a service to the state by the 
-of young children of which she is incapable if she is 
breadwinner. The father who applies for a pension 
ier willing nor able to render that service but merely 
ire additional means to hire some one else to do the 
‘ing. 

“conference, incidentally, was not hospitable to other 
tions for extending the scope of mothers’ pension laws, 
| some of these extensions are advocated by many 
workers both in Canada and the United States. If 
sd wives were entitled to pensions, it was argued, there 
immediately be a large exodus of husbands. Pris- 
it was contended, should be allowed to earn enough 
) their families, which would do away with the neces- 
state aid for these. Unmarried mothers should be 
to throw some of their responsibility upon the fath- 
their children rather than on the taxpayers. 


nights of the Canvas Bag 
E Milwaukee Newsboys’ Republic is a cousin to othe: 
yy republics. Its constitution is patterned upon that 
- United States, and its officers include a president, 
esident, cabinet members, judges and deputies. It is 
1 into states, the congressmen from each state being 
ised by a deputy who must report to the president and 
yervisor of street trades as to the condition of his state 
e work done by the congress. Senators and congress- 
re annually elected by the newsboys in all the schools 
city. Car fare is paid for all the officers. The 
ic publishes a magazine, the Newsboys’ Works, and 
“ts social center clubs. 
nefit and athletic funds. _ ? 
. street trades law is enforced by seventy-two newsboy 
; who wear badges-of authority and report violations. 
1 board composed of three newsboy judges assisted by 
ervisor of street trades hears the complaints. This 
as disposed of over five thousand cases involving many 
f the law in addition to such cases as smoking, petty 
g and the first steps in delinquency. The aid of the 


n mothers’ pension laws was one of the: topics de-’ 


There are also scholarship, ’ 
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juvenile court has been necessary in only about fifteen cases. 
The direct control of the board over the earnings of the 
newsboys and the limitation of the juvenile court law are 
mainly responsible, writes Perry O. Powell, supervisor of 
street trades, for the handling of most of the cases by this 
trial board rather than by the court. 

The board usually warns and dismisses the first offender, 
filing his record for future reference. About 25 per cent 
of the boys commit second offenses. Chronic violation of 
the law, however, has been reduced to 2 per cent. The boy 
who appears before the trial board three times or more loses 
his newspaper badge for a period of from two weeks to six 
months, and cannot sell papers during that time. 

The enforcement of the law by these methods, states Mr. 
Powell, has decreased juvenile delinquency among street 
traders. He says further: 


The enforcement of the law in Milwaukee has proven that the 
street trades problem is an educational one and a burden for the 
public school system to assume. The law by requiring school attend- 
ance of all licensed street traders eliminates the element of child 
labor and in its place presents an educational problem and as such 
the public schools should assume the responsibility, | 


| The Old Story 


Aa street trade ordinance drawn up by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee suggests that each boy 
be obliged to obtain a badge to carry on a street trade 
and that the principal of his school have the power to 
grant or revoke the privilege of securing or renewing this 
badge annually, according to the boy’s school record and his 
general well-being. ‘That some such device is necessary to 
remedy an old evil hard to eradicate is shown once more 
by an investigation of newsboys and child street vendors 
made last June by the Consumer’s League and the Ohio 
Council on Women and Children in Industry, with the 
assistance of the public school teachers of Toledo. 


Ohio has no state law about street trades carried on by 
children, and it was found that over 7 per cent of the boys 
in the public elementary schools of Toledo are newsboys, 
that ninety-six of them were less than ten years old, and over 
a third below the age of twelve. As one would expect to 
find, this unsupervised labor has many abuses. Children 
work too many hours for their physical capacity, some of 
them selling and delivering newspapers early in the morning 
before school and then rushing to their classes without break- 
fast; 50 per cent carry burdens too heavy for their age and 
strength; long hours of standing and the competition and ex- 
citement of newspaper selling result in newsboys having more 
than their share of heart disease, bone defects and throat 
trouble. It is natural also that there should be a gre&ter 
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AGE GROUPS OF STREET SELLERS 
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Cha 
‘percentage of retardation in school work among them than’ 
among children who do not sell papers—53.9 per cent, as 
against 29.2, the percentage of all Toledo’s school children. 
Nor did it take much research to find that children engaged 
in street selling, particularly newsboys, contribute more than 
their share to juvenile delinquency. The Toledo report 
makes the following comment on the whole matter: 
There is no reason why a community must have its papers de- 
livered to it by boys. This year, and in fact every other year, there 
are men eager for work and unable to find it; why should not they 
perform this task for society? In years of plentiful employment, 
old men, cripples, and others incapacitated for regular work could 
certainly serve the community more efficiently than the young boy. 
In fact, other countries and other cities have found the use of stands 
and men more satisfactory. 


Child Welfare in Many Lands 


A New Center in London 


ICCADILLY, favorite street of the international 

flaneur, among its many recent changes that have con- 
verted historic mansions into hotels and formerly exclusive 
clubs into popular eating houses, has accepted its share of 
social responsibility. At the corner of Down Street, the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has purchased a home with 
about fifty rooms and a good lecture hall for the Central 
Council for Infant and Child Welfare and the headquar- 
ters of eight affiliated national agencies engaged in the pro- 

‘tection of infancy and childhood. 


The School Child of Milan 


Milan has one of the best systems of medical inspection 
of school children in Italy. While in many other cities 
this work was either curtailed or discontinued during the 
war, the authorities of Milan raised the number of exam- 
iners from seven to fourteen. In January, 1918, seventy 
school nurses were appointed, one for every one thousand 
pupils. This medical school inspection applies not only 
to all elementary public school children but also to children 
in asylums and in private schools. 

All children are examined by a physician before their ad- 
mission to school. The physician also makes weekly visits 
to each school, where he supervises the general hygienic con- 
ditions, examines the children, and prescribes necessary 
treatment. In every district there is a special dispensary 

_ for school children open three afternoons a week, where 
the doctor treats light forms of contagious diseases. 

In the beginning of the school year a health card is pre- 
pared for each pupil which is kept up during the entire 
elementary school course. The physical development is 
watched during the entire school career, particularly of 
those who are given special treatment because of illness or 

' defects; special attention is paid to any possible effects of 
the war on the health of the children whose fathers were 
in the service. A clinic is provided where free consulta- 
tion by specialists is given to all school children, but the 
prescribed treatment is free only to those unable to pay. 
At the end of the sixth year, when the child is leaving 


school, the ph 


' through the heart. 


3 “vs fae Dia oanrsine, Iiar 
ysician advises him on the selectioz 


oa 


occupation. his ) 

The city also maintains special schools for childr 
because of physical or mental defects, must be 
from the, regular classes. ‘There are schools for 
with diseases of the scalp, for those affected with tt 
for crippled children, for those with serious de: 
vision, for those with defective hearing, for ment 
tives, and an open air school for delicate children 

The visiting nurse plays an important part in ¢ 
ical work of the schools. She visits the children 
homes; in school she assists the doctor, gives her < 
to those who are not sufficiently clean, supervise 
bathing and aids in other ways. ‘The visiting nu 
first introduced into the Milan school system in 1 
soon after that in a number of other cities and smal 


War Blight 


The clutches of war reach, of course, far bey 
present generation. ‘They are liable to leave a 
hold upon the mental life of the child who for long 
has seen deeds of violence and who has known { 
and want. The New York Evening Post, in d 
this problem recently, gives the observations of D1 
Rosenblatt, who, when travelling in Russia during 
ter months, noticed that the Jewish children p 
massacres and pogroms. 4 
* The Post also quotes from a batch of thirty 2 
raphies written by war orphans between the ages | 
and sixteen and brought to this country by / 
Shohan, head of the Joint Distribution Committee’s 
‘department in Poland. Some of the diaries in th 
plicity have a hint of Tolstoi, of Chekov and other 
writers. Each ‘diary is headed: The Story of 
Here, for instance, is the autobiography of Selig 
I was born in Melnica. My father was a tradesman 
very well off in my father’s house. But during the war 
expelled to another town, where we lived for a year. , 
father had to go away. He returned at twelve at night 
body knocked at the door. Father opened the door. He 
The murderer put out the lamp, drev 
and killed mother. Grandfather began to cry, then the sold 
him, too. He also killed my sister. I was then nine y 
We were then expelled from Russia to Poland, and I 1 
without shelter for a year, and then we were sent back to M 
was not well off at Melnica. And I struggled hard till I 
in getting into Koval, I went to the woman who take 
orphans, and I pleaded with her till she admitted me to t 
And now I am studying everything. ¢ 


A Matter of Mathematics 


The present influenza epidemic in New York b 
mind the experience of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh 
the last influenza epidemic, when that settlement 
an emergency hospital. Its first patients were fis 
colored children, the family of an Alabama Negro 1 
who had come North to make his fortune in the s 
trict. As the children recovered, the father was 
and in the space of a fortnight took them away « 
time. He seemed to accept the care and help as yor 
have accepted sunshine—as something which simpl 
He took it so much as a matter of course that when 


' of the little convalescents was handed over to hi 


Cooper, the headworker, asked him if he didn’t t 
might well go to church or have a special thanksg 
home for the blessings of his restored children. He 


so many pitiful tragedies all around, and his litt 


had come through unscathed. He might take the set 

hospital as an act of Providence—but Providence, a 

had something coming to it. The Negro did not : 

thing. He walked, pondering, down the long steps’ 

of the old Kingsley House and then swung 

scratched his head. “Say, boss,” he called out, 
z s 


any more?” , eat): 
ol 


Y the old days, when tipping began in England, a 
ighly colored wooden box was put on the wall bearing 
he initials IT. I. P., which stood for the words, To 
msure Promptness. Then a tip dropped in the box 
| matter of a halfpenny. In recent years waiters have 
paid the management in exclusive hotels and restaur- 
for the privilege of serving guests and receiving their 
his is coming to be less frequent, but it is almost uni- 
ly true that employers or waiters and waitresses use the 
m of tipping as a lever in fixing their wage rates. 
eoretically, there are few customs as repulsive to both 
atron and the worker as this of tipping. The averted 
of the members of the dinner party as the host tips 
yaiter, the quiet sliding of a tip under the edge of a 
‘where it will not be obvious, the servile attitude of 
orker who stands with “itching palm,” all bespeak 
niliating relationship, 

partment stores have worked out a system of commis- 
payment in order to inspire in their sales forces an 
tive to sell; manufacturers have stimulated their 
ers by giving a bonus for production over and above a 
n fixed amount; but the payment is made in both in- 
’s to the employe by the management, although the 
mer, as in all industry, pays in the long run. Why, 
restaurant or hotel, must those who furnish the public 
ary service depend on spasmodic generosity or love 
atronizing to furnish them with their legitimate 
ibs almost universally have rules against tipping, and 
> hotels and restaurants are now trying out other 
; as steps toward abolishing it. One of the most 
ting is that now in operation in several restaurants 
w York, which have printed on their menus the fol- 
; notice: _ : 

P ELEVATE THE WAITER BY ABOLISHING THE TIPPING SYSTEM 

stem which is a relic of old Europe. It is essentially un- 
and there is no doubt that the question of non-tipping will 
niversal before long. s' : : 
is a gratuity, the sum depending entirely upon the generosity 
lionor, and places the undeniable stamp of servitude upon 
aiter’s profession. 
therefore, appeal to our guests to aid us in introducing an 
on; we propose to replace the tip with a service charge. 
> end of each week the various waiters receive the total of 
charges appearing on their checks. 


harge of 10 per cent (in units of five cents) for service will 


Jed to the amount of the check. _ 
er accepting a tip is liable to dismissal. 


tipping really plays in the earnings of a waiter or 
ess, the Division of Women in Industry of the New 
tate Department of Labor, in January, 1921, copied 
and payroll figures for two weeks, taken at different 
the year, in one of the largest of these restaurants. 
ing capacity of this restaurant was 268. For lunch 
tables were open; for breakfast, tea and dinner, 
: of them were used. 

ne the study was made there were on duty eight 
-time waiters and eight so-called lunch waiters 
from II A. M. to 2:30 P. M., in addition to two 
and seven part-time buss boys. The regular 
-k a six-day week on a rotating eight weeks 


lar waiters are on a straight shift, and 
extending over twelve or twelve and 
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INDUSTRY 


effort to obtain accurate information as to what - 


oe Who Pays the Waiter? 


An effort is made to assign the tables fairly. The regular 
waiters have the front part of the dining room and the 
schedule is made out by the head waiter; it differs for each 
day and for each meal. 

The weekly wage paid by the management to the regu-_ 
lar waiters is $12; to the lunch waiters $6. In addition 
meals are supplied to them when they are on duty. ‘Fhe 
wages of the buss boys are contributed entirely by the 
waiters, who by the service of these boys are enabled to 
serve a larger number. Each regular waiter contributes $3 
and the lunch waiters $1.50 a week to the head buss boy, 
who has charge of the distribution and payment. The boys 
are fined for breakage, but waiters who are tardy or break 


‘too many dishes are discharged. When the waiter is absent 


for a day, he loses his basic wage for that day and, of 
course, gets no service charges, but he does not have to pay 
for his share of the buss boys’ wages. The number of 
persons served by each waiter during the week varied from 
311 to 401; the average number served by each of the eight 
regular waiters was 372. The waiters were on duty: for 
practically the same number of breakfasts, lunches, after- 
noon teas and dinners, and each waiter served at least five 
dinners during the week. ; 

Service charges when added up for each waiter were 
found to be surprisingly large. The eight regular waiters 
received in a week from $32.25 to $42.50, averaging about 
$37. Most of these charges were in denominations of five, 
ten and fifteen cents, tending, without a doubt, to be lower 
than the usual tips in a restaurant of the same class, where 
the old tipping custom was in vogue; they are, however, 
steady and sure. 

It is significant that the total wage cost to the manage- — 
ment during this week was but $96, whereas the service 
charges received by the same waiters amounted to $298.80. 

There was a variation of $10 between the two extremes — 
in earnings. Variations can be explained only by bad luck 
in the number of people happening to sit at particular tables, 
or in an unusually large proportion of five-cent and ten- 
cent service charges. Occasionally, according to the book- 
keeper, a waiter would want to look at his checks in order 
to be satisfied that he had received more five-cent commis- 
sions than usual. 

The question of incentive is not neglected by this system 
of service charge. If the waiter can say, “The broiled 
chicken is very good tonight, madam,” when madam is 
looking at the salads, or if he can bring the pastry tray at 
the right moment, he can do something toward raising the 
size of the check and so increase his commission. p 

The waiters who were asked about the system all said 
that it was much more satisfactory than the old one because 
they knew approximately what to expect. The managers 
also said without exception that the system had their ap- 
proval. There were fewer wrangles among the waiters and 
the customers were much better- satisfied, especially those 
who were apt to have small checks. These customers now 
get good service where formerly the tendency had been to 
slight them in favor of others. 

At the present time the wages paid by employers to the — 
groups of workers open to receive tips are not sufficient to 
permit existence; consequently tips are given and encouraged. 
Even in such a place as was studied, where some of the 


evils of tipping have been abolished, the public pays three- x 


fourths of the waiters’ wages. In six out of eight instances, — 
the waiters received in commissions over three times their 


basic wage of $12. There is no sound economic or social __ 


ground for the custom of tipping. Its only defense rests 
/ = il 
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for February 11, page 756.] 
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upon the assumption that it influences baploves to give 
extra services in the way of courtesies. 


To place a money 
price on courtesy and graciousness robs them of all merit 
and places them on a low level. EpitH HI ues. 


The Taxpayer's Servant Problem 


O other single item in the annual budget of city, state 

or nation looms so large as the item of salaries and 
wages. It constitutes from one-third to one-half of all 
public expenditures. Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
present drive for efficiency and economy in government, 
almost no attention has been paid to the matter of 
getting a fair return from the taxpayers’ investment in 
this item. Indeed, in an experience meeting on the topic of 
retrenchment held several months ago by the mayors of 
New York, only three or four of the thirty-odd speakers 
even referred to the possibility of retrenching by increasing 
the output of the tens of thousands of municipal employes 
in the state. Motorization, voting machines and methods 
of assessment were the standard topics of discussion. 


In the same way, state executives seem more occupied with 
schemes of reorganization than with tackling the obvious but 
extremely difficult job of making public’ workers efficient. 
‘The federal government has been no exception to this rule. 
The Bureau of the Budget has brought about drastic cuts 
in estimates for the coming fiscal year. [See the SURVEY 
Under its auspices’ a series 
of coordinating committees are also effecting considerable 
economies in the purchasing and. distributing of supplies. 
Furthermore, a special commission is engaged in working 
out a comprehensive plan for the reorganization of the 
departments. 


ment problem except the noteworthy efforts of Mr. Hays 
in the Post Office Department. [See the Survey for De- 
cember 17, 1921, page 434.] 

It is not that the gravity and extent of the government's 
employment problem are unknown. For, some eighteen 
months ago a report was rendered by a Joint Congressional 
Commission on the Reclassification of Salaries. This report 
is a scoring indictment of the federal government. as an 
employer. It goes far toward explaining the deterioration, 
if not the demoralization, of most branches of the federal 
civil service. An obsolete and inconsistent salary scale, the 
absence of a follow-up policy for probationers, the lack of 
systematic training for newcomers, and of any promotion 
policy worthy of the name are some of the features brought 
out in the bill of particulars drawn by the commission. 


But within the past month two events have taken place 
that may well transform these conditions. They promise to 
place the federal government in the forefront of enlightened 
employers and to make civil service reform a present-day 
issue. Both are obviously the outgrowth of the report of 
the reclassification commission. 


The one is the passage of a bill sponsored by Representa- 
tive Lehlbach providing, first, for the classification of posi- 
tions on the basis of work performed ; second, for the stand- 
ardization of salaries in keeping with current economic con- 
ditions; and, third, for an efficiency rating system that will 
deal justly with both efficiency and inefficiency. This impor- 
tant measure, giving the government for the first time in its 
history a sound wage policy, was passed in the House by a 

_ four to one vote. 
be favorably received in the Senate. 

The second event is the order issued over the signature 
of General Dawes by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
authorizes the appointment of a federal personnel board to 
consist of the representatives of all the departments and other 


‘edashhcean ahd to be ‘Headed Me the presliee 


Until a month or two ago, however, there 


was no evidence of any constructive interest in the employ- stated since the aeceprauce af the spoils systens @a.aeaae 


- body, nor to a staff of more or less transient administ: i 


There is reasonable assurance that it will 


Civil Service Commission, Its functions are as broad 
whole personnel field itself. Follow-up, transfer, | I 
tion, training, standard hours and leaves “ and other r 
designed to obtain effectiveness of the public service ® 
the program of action. 

Of the utmost significance is the fact that the Civil § 
Commission is made the keystone of the employment 
Created in 1883 to serve in this position, it has beer 
sistently neglected by a long series of builders. Be 
inadequate funds, it has simply failed to perform an| 
the functions imposed on it by law. What it has done 
been carried out from the state of semi-isolation and 
in a routine fashion. _‘‘ Red tape”’ is always associateds 
its methods because it has never had the staff to mak 
contacts and to administer its work in any other way. 
poverty-stricken it is appears in the last annual report’ 
it is pointed out that one-half of the working staff 6 
commission is at present loaned from’ other depa tm 
But the casual reading of almost any report of any com 
sion will readily show that restricted activity due to m 
funds is the normal state of affairs. ‘This explains 
employment, agencies of our governmental units are 
cally always apologetic or on the defensive. 

If the duties contemplated for the federal personnel f 
are carried out, the Civil Service Commission will a 
come into its own. At the very outset the board p 
missioned to perfect a liaison system between the civil se 
agency and the departments to the end “‘ that the entire 
sonnel selection, and administration may be more pra 
and more cooperative.” 

Assuming that these two measures fulfill their pil 
1921 will mark the beginning of nothing less than a 
epoch in public employment administration. The civil 
ice which, as a matter of fact, has never been fully rel 


a 


ment policy in the days of Jackson, will gradually regat 
prestige that it had in the early period of our nati na 
and that it enjoys today in every democracy excep 
United States. 

Furthermore, until that army of two and a half to” 
million civil servants who are now doing the work of go 
ments in this country becomes truly efficient, other 
to bring about economy and efficiency will remain com 
tively abortive. Like private enterprise, government 
learn that forms and methods of organization, building 
equipment are of secondary importance, for the worke: 
ultimately the organization. ‘Their welfare cannot, 1 t 
fore, wisely be left to a distant and preoccupied legis 


nor finally to a civil service commission that has been f 
well sterilized by the lack of funds and ‘a competent. 
To put the civil service on an efficient basis, a sound 
policy and an influential central agency closely cooper! 
with the whole staff of administrators must be called 
being. Just this is the aim of the two measures disc 
W. E. Mos 

National tnariite of Public Administration. : 


An Appeal to Human Digni 


ae California Citrus Fruit Growers’ Exchange m 
called a federation of citrus fruit na ae 

principles involved in the production of oranges, lemons 
grape fruit are the same as those under which the ord 
manufacturing business is carried on. Nature gives th 
desert land covered with chaparral, greasewood and | r 
but the irrigation, cultivation, fertilization, scientifi f 
ing, pruning, fumigation, smudging, picking, p 
marketing are done by man. 
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business is continuous throughout the year. The 
range, for example, is marketed from November to 
'and the Valencia from May to November; the lemon 
ked every month in the year. When to the nature of 
ction is added the continuous cultivation of the soil, we 
a process as steady as that of most manufacturing pro- 
And the problems faced by the fruit producer are 
he same as those of the manufacturer, ‘ 
old way of organizing a business was, first, to con- 
e possibilities of transportation of raw material and 
products and to get into sympathetic touch with 
who were managing the traffic; second, to make the 
tance of bankers and to secure cae sympathy i in order 
Ve ready credit; third, to consider machinery of markets 
to arouse the interest of those who were conducting 
fourth, to inform the consuming public; and, finally, 
0 consider the laborer at all: to treat him as an indiffer- 
or to be hired or discharged at will, since his sym- 
id confidence are not needed in the operation. But 
¢ ve changed, and employers find that this treatment 
bor does not pay them. Sometimes the laborer himself 
o have some part in the direction of the processes of 
tion; but this is less important than the natural wish 
worker to be somebody, to be consulted as a human 
hose mind as well as hands is necessary to industrial 
nent. With the laborer’s consciousness of himself 
man factor, his self-respect increases and his interest 
rk benefits not only himself but the enterprise in 
he is employed and the public at large. ‘The Citrus 
rowers’ Exchange, whose main purpose is to secure a 


to improve the quality of the fruits, to standardize 
decrease the expense of marketing and to enlarge 
3 t by i increasing the consumption of the product, has 
gnized the importance of this element. It has studied 
leans of stimulating this interest on the part of the 
as a first step in solving the labor problems of the 


the ordinary processes of work mostly Mexican labor 
loyed by citrus growers in Southern California. Left 

, the Mexican laborer is irresponsible, contented 
er low wages and insanitary living conditions, and 
> to do all sorts of menial owrk. But he reserves the 
© quit at any time he wants to. Those who handle the 
lits, however, must keep up with nature’s processes. 
supply of labor for cultivating, picking and market- 
t mus t be had when needed, or the whole enterprise 
3 and the first necessary step was to try and make 

ry worker more stable. 

1it associations, each with a central packing 


LE TRAVAIL 
Decorative panel by Henry J. G. Martin for the Workmen's Compensation Court in the Palais de Justice, Brussels 


tn to the producer, to increase the productivity of 


house, remedied the evil of a continual shift of labor by mak- 
ing permanent homes for Mexican families. In the center 
of the fruit packing area they built villages of ten, thirty- 
six or sixty one-family houses, as required. These are con- 
structed of either wood or concrete, and consist usually of 
four rooms and bath, with modern conveniences, but they 
are simple in arrangement to suit the ideas of the Mexicans 
who live in them. Around each one is a plot of ground large 
enough for raising all the vegetables used by the family. 
Lodging houses for unmarried men have also been erected. 
These homes are furnished to the laborers at nominal rents 
just sufficient to cover interest on the investment. Not 
only the streets and yards, but the interior of the buildings 
are under the closest sanitary inspection. “This method -of 
housing has a tendency to insure permanent residence and 
employment, for the homes are so superior to the dirty, 
squalid shacks occupied under ordinary circumstances by 
Mexican laborers that the families are willing to stay on 
not only through the season but from year to year. 

Fully as important as the housing of the laborers is the 
welfare work among them. ‘There is an evening school 
where adults are taught English and the principles of Amer- 
ican government and American social life; there are after- 
noon clubs where women are taught the domestic arts; op- 
portunities for amusements;.a trained nurse to tees the 
families how to observe the laws of health and to assist in 
time of sickness, with special attention to young mothers 
and infants. A distinctive feature of the camp, or village, 
is the community hall where the social, educational and 
recreational life of the community is promoted. ‘These all 
add to the laborers’ pride in their homes, their village and 
the work that they are doing. 

The fruit growers’ organization, which has a central ex- 
change, district exchanges and local associations of producers, 
provides a personnel officer for the direction of the welfare 
work and the inspection of labor. ‘The local associations 
cooperate with the public schools in educational and wel- 
fare work. 

The suggestions of humanitarians and the promptings of 
operators looking for success in business based upon an 


adequate supply of reliable labor have been the most potent 


factors in the humanization of the labor conditions. Though 
primarily the business man follows the line of largest profits, 
frequently he is interested in the welfare of labor for the 
sake of humanity; and usually, when he finds how much 
progress may be made in the arts of living, how much hap- 
piness, prosperity and improvement comes from a little effort, 
he becomes interested in human welfare irrespective of com- 
mercial profits. 

The Mexican laborer is rather a faithful type, willing to 


be directed by those who understand his psychology. While ~ 
one would scarcely look for leaders in American civilization — 
from this population that drifts over the border mainly for 
the purpose of working for food, a little clothing and many 
cigarettes, it is a great achievement to have fitted it intelli- 
gently into an American system of labor. 

If so much can be accomplished with this group of people 
—of all classes the least interested in community life and | 
affairs of government—does it not emphasize the statement, 
frequently made, that the great immigration labor problem 
has arisen because the United States has failed to care prop- 
erly for the foreigner? Knowing that much labor agita- 
tion arises because of the discontentment of foreigners, is it 
not reasonable to conjecture that with more interest and care 
on the part of the employers irregularity might have been 
prevented ? FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR. 


Dean of the Graduate School, University of Kansas. 


Beating Out Unemployment 


HIO cities offer some interesting suggestions on 
methods of discovering jobs. In Cincinnati, through 
the work of a sub-committee of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Unemployment, six industrial concerns have do- 
mated the services of their employment managers for 
one day a week each, over an indefinite period, to assist 
the director of the State-City Employment Bureau. 
These men have a separate office next the director’s, . 
and the city has appropriated ten thousand dollars for office 
assistance. At present they are concentrating on find- 
‘ing small jobs. They say they are trying to “sell 
the employment idea to the people.” In the movies and 
» through representatives from their speakers’ bureau they 
are telling the people how they can create jobs in their 
plants or at their homes, where they can apply for workers, ' 
- and where they can apply-for jobs. Placards in department 
stores and‘in shop windows tell the same story. It is 
ey planned to have a placard at the elevator of every office 
ae; building so that the busy business man will not forget when 
his wife tells him at the breakfast table that she can engage 
a handy man for the day. Institutions have been urged with 
surprising results to paint and repair their buildings. Im- 
_ provement associations in the suburbs have been persuaded 
to plan developments which can be carried out at once, and 
residents in these same districts have been shown how four 
or five families in a group can profitably employ one man to 
do necessary repair and pick-up work indoors and out. 
Cincinnati, furthermore, has a record for having given work 
Aik in the past eighteen months to every homeless man in the city. 
; hese men are given jobs in institutions which have work 
that needs to be done but which they had planned to post- 
pone indefinitely because of lack of funds. While the insti- 
tutions do not pay, the man is given credit for board and 
lodging. Work which the institutions have planned to have 
done but which has been pushed forward on account of the 
depression is paid for but in all cases it is given to residents 
of the city and family men. : 
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MIPRDLETOWN, before the President’s Unemployment 
Conference was called, had, under its new city man- 
ager, worked out a plan by which, it claims, virtually all 
the unemployment has been taken care of. The city brought 
forward plans for public works which would not otherwise 
have been carried out for another year or two. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce then established an Employment Office, 
_ where a systematic placement was worked out. The Boy 
Scouts were brought into cooperation. In two hours they 

_ distributed five thousand multigraphed letters to every home 
___ in the city, telling the people how necessary it was to employ 
___ all those they could gainfully use. This resulted during the 
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first week in the placement of thirty-six m 
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public works and the cooperation of the community in 
ing jobs, the Chamber of Commerce reports approx 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of new money 
pockets of its wage-earning citizens in twenty-two wee 
DETROIT has gone further than any of the citi 

cluded in the SuRveEy’s recent survey of unet 
ment relief [January 21] in the creation of a res 
of public work such as that which was advocated by 1 
F. Reed in the Survey for January 14. It has been 
unusually favorable position to test the effect of 
works construction as a relief measure, and the r 
has obtained may be taken to indicate to some exter 
worth or lack of worth. of this particular remedy. 

During the peak of post-war activities there were 3¢ 
employed persons in Detroit, an estimate based on fl 
turns of the Employers’ Association, one person being 
for every two employed by members of the association 
the period of least employment, in December, 1920, 
were only 50,000 employed. From this low point ther 
been fluctuations, but a gradual increase in the num 
employed. ‘Today there are about 150,000 employes 
this number could be increased to 200,000, the city’s 1 
ployment situation probably would be taken care of, bi 
means the creation of 50,000 jobs, 

Lent D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of 
ernmental Research, has made a study of this variati 
from 300,000 to 50,000 employed and the effect upon 
the construction of public works. During the fiscal 
just finished, he writes, Detroit disbursed or incurred 
ities for public projects to the amount of $63,000,000, 
not quite equal to twice the city’s debt on January 1, 
“Surely, no city could be asked to do more in the » 
using its assets as a reservoir for public employment. © 
ably the ordinary city, accepting definitely such a res 
program, would be able to do much less.” 

The results of this expenditure have been investigat 

the Committee on Municipal Measures and Public Wo 
the Mayor’s Unemployment Conference. This comr 
on November 1, 1921, inquired concerning each public 
activity under way by either contract or force accoun 
learned the number of employes, other than r an 
manent, that were engaged, with the different dat 
which they would be released from service. Inquir 
also made concerning work authorized and financed, 
the number of employes that would be taken on. JT 
what they found: On November 1 public works in L 
wére utilizing 11,500 men, and this number would |} 
to 5,500 men on January 1, 1922. However, work pl 
and authorized on January 1 would re-employ 1,500 
giving a total employment on that date of approxis 
7,000 mefi. 
' The committee canvassed every possible new sou: 
public employment which might be economically cond 
and recommended to the mayor and council that ; 
priations be made for such work. Yet this new canv 
work provided only for the employment of approxit 
1,700 men and not all of the recommendations have 
made effective. 

These statistics, says Mr. Upson, emphasize the fac 
when the number of Detroit employed had decreased 
300,000 to 50,000, the city, by most extraordinary effo 
fortunate position, was able to provide employment for 
11,000 persons. Perhaps even double this number we: 
ployed during the summer, but the relationship wou! 
be materially altered. This tabulation does not includ 
working in return for relief received from the Welk 
partment. ¢ aA 

It has been estimated that unemployment in D 
cost the unemployed perhaps $100,000,000 in 
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m, valuable as they may 
o relieve distress. 


oa Eda tnental Issues 
RE than once the New Jersey State Chamber of 
ODmmerce has taken up for discussion and analysis 
ht questions involved in industrial relationships 
e valuable contributions from the practical ex- 
ee sincere purpose of its members. On January 
ited a general report on that subject, prepared by 
ittee on Industrial Relations, which is to be rec- 
i to the attention of employers throughout the 
The chairman of the committee is Charles D. 
a, of J. W. Jay & Co.; the chairman of a sub-com- 
hich prepared the report was L. K. Comstock, and 
- members were Sam A. Lewisohn, Brnest G. 
Weller H. Noyes, T. P. Sylvan, C. N. Wheeler, 
il Studensky as secretary. Between twenty and 
mferences were held before the final report was 
unanimously. 
mmittee distinguished between three fundamental 
that between wages (including hours of work and 
of employment) and profits; that between the demo- 
irations of the workmen who desire to exercise 
ywer over the conditions under which they work 
lat the employers ‘consider as their domain of 
finally the issue over 
both sides are guilty, such as, on one side, 
ment by foreman, unjustified discharges, dis- 
ion against union men and, on the other, soldier- 


‘ion against non-union men.” The kernel of the 
; contained in the juxtaposition of three roads toward 
ymplishment of industrial peace, the road of con- 
- achievement within the shop, that of constructive 
jon between organizations of employers and those 
en in an industry-wide scope, and that of anti- 
rcion. Of those who follow the last named road 


mittee says: 
sion is affected by abuses and imperfections of labor 
ms, and they do not see that there is much reason in the 
objects of organized labor, and that a satisfaction of 
is seaidable for the’ sake of general contentment. ‘They 
employes to organize or interfere in various ways with 
+ ate organizing activities, and by various coercive means 
a the growth of unionism in their shops. As the pressure 
m increases, they are forced to apply more drastic means. 
d on the road of militancy in the hope of arriving at 
eace, they are in reality drifting away from peaceful 


litant tendency seems to make a strong appeal to many 
this time of business depression. A movement is now 
yhich, misusing the name of “open shop” and “ American 
smashing labor organizations throughout the country by 
_unions out and forcibly de-unionizing the workmen. 
th the abuses of unionism this movement is destroying 
tive substance of unionism and stifling the just demo- 
rations of the workmen, It is undermining the confidence 
Pia et hoa and ruining the foundation for cooperation 


mpaigns in former periods of depression have only 
redoubled growth of unionism and the adoption by it 
ee measures in the periods of prosperity which fol- 
3 no reason to believe that the results of this 
erent. Campaigns of this nature are leading 
ers and are playing into the hands of revolu- 
‘lements. Thus the ee continues with the participants 
10 and senseless warf are. - 

oad, then, it is strenuously peaptemsiided to avoid. 
1e other two, the committee hesitates to commit 
; it rather to the individual employers to choose 
ation of the particular character of their indus- 


4 tion 
more specif i ane is nga are given in full in 
ae 


“certain abuses of 


the job, violation of shop discipline and dis- 


Specific Recommendations 
on Industrial Relations 


Adopted by the 
New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce 


WE recognize that the management of the personnel of 
industry should be carried on in a no less thorough 
and scientific manner than the management of physical prob- 
lems of production and suggest, therefore, that 


1. There should be developed in our state depart- 
ments of labor expert consulting services that would 
spread among employers the knowledge of improved 
methods of handling personnel. 


2, Employers’ associations and chambers of commerce 
should foster the development within their own bodies of 
such expert consulting services. We particularly recom- 
mend that the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
as a civic agency, undertake this work. 


3. Employers should take the initiative in establishing 
in their own shops personnel departments; or where on 
account of size this is impracticable advice on personnel 
problems should be secured elsewhere. 


4. There should be greater appreciation by labor, 
organized as well as unorganized, of the benefits which 
may come through the efforts of experts in enlightened 
management of the personnel, 


The establishment of shop representation, carefully devised 
and fair to all concerned, should be encouraged. 


There are valid reasons why employers should permit or 
encourage their employes to select individuals other than 
their employes as their representatives in some of their deal- 
ings with the employer, and there are also valid reasons why 
they should not do so. A dispassionate consideration of 
these reasons will be helpful both to employers and the unions. 


In constituting committees which deal with workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment and other questions which vitally 
affect labor as well as the employers and the public, the state 
chamber should endeavor to have representatives of organized 
labor alongside those of the other interests affected. 


The practice which the state chamber has been following 
of having its committees base their decisions on the investiga- 
tions made by its Bureau of State Research; of maintaining 
the research work of the latter absolutely independent and 
free of all dictation from the officers or members of the 
chamber as to the character of facts or conclusions to be 
presented; of publishing the reports of the bureau free of all 
censorship; and of merely seeing that the men carrying on 
the research be thorough and unbiased students, fearless in 
their work—this practice is sound and should be continued 
and further developed. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
our belief that only by raising research to a high level and 
maintaining it at the highest standard of integrity and 
responsibility, and only by developing in ourselves a willing- 
ness to look facts, whether pleasant or unpleasant, straight 
in the face, can we, whether employers or workmen, hope to 
develop a better relationship among ourselves and help 
progressively to improve the world in which we live. 


We call upon both employers and workmen, wherever they 
are organized and negotiate with each other, to redouble their 


efforts toward purging themselves of those domineering and . 


abusive practices which stand in the way of their greater 
usefulness, and to develop more consistently the rule of 
reason in their dealings, and such constructive experiments of 
industry-wide cooperation between them as have been begun. 


The efforts of all concerned should be directed toward 
devising measures for the regularization of industry and 
reduction and prevention of unemployment. We recommend 
that the state chamber have its Bureau of State Research 
make a study of this subject. 
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WORK, WEALTH AND WAGES 
By Joscah Husslein. Matre & Co., Chicago. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


This book gives in abbreviated and popular form an exposition 
of the industrial philosophy of modern Catholicism, which the 
author has presented more fully in previous books. It. starts 
significantly with a discussion of the living wage as the“ corner- 
stone of social justice”? and emphasizes the demand that such a 
wage must suffice not only for immediate and pressing needs, 
but also make possible the virtue of thrift and provide against 
want, sickness and old age. 

Not so happy is his treatment of the problem of woman in 
industry; while most will agree with him that at best the 
modern factory is not an ideal environment for the general and 
specific contribution of woman to the commonwealth, he does 
not apparently give sufficient consideration to the inevitable 
trend, so long as our social life remains unchanged in essentials, 
for larger and ever larger numbers of women to become not 
only wage earners but supporters of dependents. 

As might be expected, Catholics watch with especial interest 
the development of guild socialism, which contains much of the 
theory of industrial relations which has always been advocated 
by the Church. Father Husslein does not, however, consider 
the system promoted by the English guild group—as a matter 
of fact, there are several groups now with somewhat distinct 
programs—sufhciently elastic or sufficiently in keeping with the 
best traditions of the vocational guild to offer a safeguard 
against the encroachment of socialism which, now as ever, 
Catholics regard as the greatest danger to a Christian social 
organization. Equal reward and an equal voice in industry for 
all engaged in it seem to him “a world removed from the true 


159 pp. Price, 


industrial democracy of the guilds, which assured to each man 


his opportunity, but demanded of him in turn a careful prepara- 
tion and a full test of worthiness, economically, morally and 
religiously, before he was admitted to a position of responsi- 
bility and a participation in the free conduct of his industry.” 
A section on Christian Democracy, discussing the questions of 
inequality of fortune, of poverty and charity, seems to have 
been written for a separate occasion and added to make this a 
sizable book. ‘The non-Catholic can hardly be expected to 
assent to all the claims made for the effectiveness of Catholic 
charity or to understand altogether the basis for it—such, for 
instance, as the statement that poverty is the stepping stone to 
virtue—meaning not poverty in the sense of frugality of living 
but of actual destitution: that has to be relieved. Nor can the 
present reviewer admit the statement that “ only with the sup- 
pression of the monasteries and the confiscation of their goods, 
which were the dower of the poor, did pauperism first appear 
and lift its hideous head in Christian’lands.” However, a little 
exaggeration may be forgiven in a book which, except for it, is 
not only sound in most of the practical things it advocates, but 
also very helpful in stressing the spiritual side of industrial rela- 
tions and philanthropy which so much of the literature in these 
fields completely and very mistakenly leaves out of account. 


B. L. 


POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 
By Jamieson B. Hurry. J. & A. Churchill, London. 411 
pp. Price 15 sh. 


In this second edition of his book Mr. Hurry has rewritten 
many of the chapters, with frequent references to changes 
caused by the war, and added some fresh material. 

The volume will be found valuable by many people. The 
author has read widely, not only in English but in German, 
French and other languages and has collected with industry a 
great amount of interesting matter bearing on all the causative 
factors of poverty. He shows vividly how each tends to form 
a vicious circle, aggravating and perpetuating the poverty 
which it induces. Until near the end of the book the author 
seems pessimistic, but in Part II], The Breaking of the Cir- 
cle, he recapitulates briefly but forcibly some of the more 
modern means of attacking poverty, and shows himself both 
liberal and optimistic. In his final chapter he quotes from 
medical journals as follows: ‘“‘A vicious circle has one ex- 


It can be snapped at different point 
Olt we break the circle at one point we allow 


cellent Virtue. 
again, ‘ 
to commence.” 

The book will be especially valuable for popular u 
is rich in illustration and quotation, and refers the rez 


store of works for further information. It does not 
show new, constructive thought as erudition an 
Although apparently written by a wealthy amateur 

no capitalistic bias but is fair and sympathetic toward 
industrial movements. FREDERIC 


THE PSALMS OF A NATURALIZED AME 
By Bagdasar Krekor Baghdigian. Burton Publish 
Kansas City. 90 pp. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


AMERICANISM IN AMERICANIZATION 
By Bagdasar Krekor Baghdigian. Burton Publish 
Kansas City. 198 pp. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


More than interesting—thought-compelling we wou 
is the challenging note which dominates the present-dz 
ture produced by immigrant Americans. Sometimes | 
expresses itself in overtones—sad, haunting, dignifie 
Rose Cohen’s Out of the Shadow, and sometimes its 
clamorous, ee resentful; but always there is 
sistent, “ Why, why must we go through Gethsemar 
tain the land of promise? ” 

In the two books written by Mr. Baghdigian, 
director of Americanization for the Women’s Cha 
Commerce of St. Louis, the author, like a bitterly dis: 
child, voices his grievances against those native Ameri 
have failed to understand him or to interpret for 
America which he, as a young American idealist, fresh 
horrors of Europe, was eager to love and cherish. 
cause of Americans then, but almost in spite of th 
Baghdigian has achieved a true understanding of his 
country, and after the fashion of David and Solomon o 
days, he raises his voice unto Heaven and chants a n 
Oh America, which he has formed into The Psal 
Naturalized American. 

Despite the fact that the author’s book Americ 
Americanization does not contribute much that is ne 
literature on this subject, there is one grave charge 
this book which deserves serious consideration; that 
many organizations “go into” Americanization work 
ulterior motives, particularly for‘ proselytizing purpo 
word which is so fundamentally foreign to the 
America and American institutions. Agencies which cl 
motives under the mask of patriotic zeal are danget 
their actions will result in creating a deep-seated | 
among the foreign-born in America which only years 
on the part of disinterested social and public agencies 
pel, and which will postpone indefinitely the immigran 
zation of a land of freedom in which to think and wors 
chooses. CrciriA Raz 

Secretary, Department of Immigrant Aid, 

Council of Jewish Women. 


LE TRAVAIL INDUSTRIEL AUX ETATS-U! 
Rapports de la Mission d’Enquéte. Ministére de Vl 
du Travail et du Ravitaillement, Brussels. Tome 1 
Tome 2, 896 pp. 

This is an official report on labor in industry in the 

States prepared by a special commission sent by the 

government in April, 1918, to study industrial methoc 

United States with a view to utilizing the most mode 

in the reconstruction of Belgian industry after the 1 

chief mission was to make a study of scientific manag: 

all its bearings. The commission has produced a twt 
report containing a total of 1,381 pages, covering eve 
of that subject. This it was well equipped to do becau: 
happy makeup of its membership, which included th 
versity professors (Steels, Sand and Van Hecke), two « 

(Stels and Vandersypen), the director general of the 

of Industry and Labor (Mavaut) and a representati 


5, gZ eng in rs, economists, labor 
‘public n ‘men Ra women and made an exhaustive 
literature of the subject. The volumes are written 
mation of Belgians. While dealing comprehensively 
ject, they contain no information that is new to the 
| American literature on the subject. 
i tude of the commission toward the Taylor system is 
le negative. Not one of the reports contains a posi- 
ment of that system. Most of the members strongly 
—for various reasons. The labor member condemns it 
tem which is “ opposed to the interests of the mass of 
‘s and to the welfare of the nation as a whole.” He is 
to time-studies on the ground that “so long as there are 
S and workers the latter should not be expected to 
open their books’ until the former throw theirs open.” 
aut, director general of the University of Industry 
, considers “the United States the least advanced 
‘as compared with England, Germany, Belgium and 
ther European nations” from the point of view of the 
standing of the working class and its influence on leg- 
and on public authorities. He regards the claims of 
ibe school as grossly exaggerated and thinks that its 
call for a cumbersome plant organization and that it 
isly assumes that the workers t emselyes cannot find 
way of doing their work. Its sole merit in his opinion 
‘it has called attention to the importance of a rational 
tion of industrial plants.” 
or Van Hecke, of the University of Louvain, thinks 
jentific management, misinterpreted, misunderstood (as 
s it generally is by employers in industry), is putting in 
‘the independence and the economic future of the work- 
og Vandersypen, state railway engineer, doubts very 
that time-studies can be carried out with the exactness 
sientific management claims for them “in the case of 
ense majority of jobs that have to be done in industry.” 
commission as a whole unites on a number of “ con- 
¥ summing up their observations in the United States. 
st important among these are that industrial leaders in 
ted States favor welfare work among their employes 
radual extension to workers of a share in management 
ive bargaining, or at least negotiation with repre- 
3 of their employes; that the eight-hour day is tending 
ne the standard work day in the United States; that 
n opinion favors equal pay for equal performance with- 
rd to sex, and the prohibition of child labor below the 
ixteen. 
ommission thinks that the National War Labor Board 
sessful in maintaining production by the prevention and 
ent of industrial conflicts, and that the high wages in 
States, in spite of the high cost of living, have made 
“a standard of living notably superior to that existing 
before the war.’ 
i of the negative attitude of the majority of the mem- 
the commission toward the Taylor system, the com- 
unanimous in recommending for Belgium the estab- 
a bureau at the Ministry of Labor or the Ministry 
Affairs. for the dissemination of information on 
management. STonE. 


LATEST BOOKS 


TS. INFLUENCE ON POLITICS 
ancis Delaisi> Labor Publishing Co. and George Allen & 
ayatatren, 94 pp. Price, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
was published in France in 1920 but has only now 
Saeey 4 in the English translation of C. Leonard 
a5 ergy to which oil and oil interests al- 
are international relations. Don’t ask 
inion pega. = Sa says the near ask me about facts, 
takes a waste gy of oil, mazut; he trans- 
a fine spray, which he projects into the furnaces 
wea fei er fing to change the struc- 


of empires.” M, 
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ginning a the great oil boom, the British attack, the American 
retort, the coming of France into the conflict, ‘the San Remo 
agreement, and the outlook, 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 


By Howard Copeland Hill. Ginn & Co. 561 pp. Illus- 

trated. Price, $1.40; with postage from the Survey, $1.65. 
No striking originality is evident in this latest text-book on 
civics for elementary school use. The first part deals with the 
history of the social group; the second with certain “ problems ” 
of community life, the third with industrial society, and the 
fourth with government and politics. ‘The industrial section 
ends on this cheerful note: ‘‘ Many people think that the tend- 
ency of employers and employes to cooperate in the division of 
profits, the supplying of capital, and the managing of factories 
and mills is the most encouraging sign in industry during late 
years.” 


PROBLEMS IN PAN-AMERICANISM 


By Samuel Guy Inman. George H. Doran Co. 

Price $2.00; with postage from the Survey $2.20. 
The author’s Intervention in Mexico, published in 1919, created 
much discussion and was attacked by those who consider every 
criticism of American foreign policy as lacking in patriotism. 
In the present volume, Mr. Inman repeats the offense—if of- 
fense it is to publish a well-informed, sympathetic and independ- 
ent statement of the traditional and actual relations of United 
States statecraft to the progress of other American nations. 
Mr. Inman’s contacts in South America are not only with dip- 
lomats but with persons of all classes; thus he is able to throw 
light on a public opinion which is frequently misunderstood 
here—with most dangerous results for the future. 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Clarence E. Rainwater. University of .Chicago Press, 

371 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.75; with postage from the 

Survey, $2.90. 
Professor Rainwater has made a thorough study of the recent 
history of the play movement and in this volume presents much 
information that will be equally welcome to the growing num- 
ber of practical specialists in recreation and to the student of 
social organization. ‘The different stages of the development 
from supervised play for children to community organization 
with the emphasis on use of leisure time are clearly set forth. 
The present trend seems to the author one of further elabora- 
tion of the functions already recognized rather than the con- 
ception of new ones, 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By P. E. Burroughs. Fleming H. Revell Co. 200 pp. Price, 
$1.50, with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 
The greater part of this book deals with the housing and physi- 
cal equipment of the Sunday school. The meeting of commun- 
ity needs and recreational activities are discussed briefly. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCHES 


By Roger W. Babson. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, $1.00, with postage from/the Survey, $1.10. 


THE SOUL AND BODY OF AN ARMY 
By Sir lan Hamilton. George H. Doran Co. 
$5.00, with postage from the Survey, $5.20. 

“One of the best studies of the technique of administration I 

know,” said Harold J. Laski, of the English edition, in the 

Survey for December 10, 1921. 


BUDGET MAKING 


By Arthur Eugene Buck. D. Appleton & Co. 

Price, $3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.20. 
A practical handbook compiled under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Public Administration, written with 
special reference to state budget making. 


A REVISION OF THE TREATY 


By John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.10. 
This is a sequel to The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
in which Mr. Keynes has collected such corrections and addi- 
tions as he thought necessary, together with his reflections on 
the present facts. 


415 Pp. 


112 pp. 


303 pp. Price, 


234 pp. 


242 pp. 
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Ohio Farmers Go to School 


Boe is not lacking that American farmers are be- 
coming specialists. Today it is not always necessary to 
carry the school to the farmer; he is willing to go to the school. 
In recent years ‘farmers’ week’ has been established in so 
many states that its function is well known. At the Ohio 
State University, January 30 to February 3, the week was in 
most respects typical. In spite of the present deplorable eco- 
nomic status of agriculture, six thousand Ohio farmers, repre- 
senting every county in the state, thronged the campus where, 
under the guidance of the faculty of the College of Agriculture 
and an additional staff of nationally known experts, they studied 
in class room, laboratory and lecture hall the significant prob- 
lems bearing upon agriculture and country life. No question 
was too technical; none too broad in scope to escape their con- 
sideration. Production, marketing, accounting, management, 
education, religion, health, organization, national policies—all 
these and more came in for consideration. ‘They attended 
their own corn and dairy show. ‘Their state organizations 
met and transacted business. } 


But the outstanding feature of this farmers’ week, the note 
that recurred again and again, was one which has been too 
little in evidence in past events of this kind. It said clearly 
that while the farmer must make more dollars, not dollars but 
better living is the end for which he strives. Dean Alfred 
Vivian, of the College of Agriculture, first sounded the note 
with his slogan, “The Greatest Need of the Nation: A pros- 
perous, happy, contented, intelligent family in every farm” 
home.” Dean A. R. Mann, of Cornell College of Agriculture, 
pointed out that agricultural’ progress consists in the achieving, 
by country people, of a greater amount of the “wealth, health, 
sociability, knowledge, beauty and righteousness, which we~as 
an American people have come to associate with superior per- 
sonal well-being. If the farm enterprise is to have permanent 
success, life must be satisfying to the farm family.” 


This emphasis upon the human values in country life was 
noted at many other points in the general program, Construc- 
tion of the farm home for convenience and comfort—particu- 
- larly the kitchen, keeping physically fit, and good taste in 
dress were some topics. The farm women were on hand, and 
home economics and home demonstration work was a feature. 


It was, however, in the three-day conference of the Ohio 
Rural Life Association held in conjunction with farmers’ week 
that the social, educational and spiritual values held supreme. 
Around the central theme of A Balanced Ration for Rural 
Communities was built a series of discussions which pointed out 
to more than a thousand farmers, rural teachers and ministers 
the elements needed in a community ration and how to balance 
them. In order to realize the ideal set forth in Dean Vivian’s 
slogan, farm people must have: 


An economic return commensurate with that of people 
in other occupations. 


A convenient and comfortable farm home. 
An educational system equal to that of the city. 
Wholesome social life. 

’ A satisfying religious life. 


These things cannot be accomplished so long as farmers 
work alone as individuals, as pointed out by Dean Mann. The 
same principles of cooperation which are being followed in the 
economic field must be carried over into the social and educa- 
tional field. The whole rural community must come to recog- 
nize its interdependence; its individuals must recognize their 
responsibility to the group. 

The development of rural community cooperation necessi- 
tates in many instances the enlargement of the social unit to 
secure efficiency in organization. The “high cost of ignorance” 
makes it imperative that the deplorably inefficient one-room 
school give way as rapidly as finances will permit to the larger 
consolidated unit. Professor Bruce D. Melvin, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, showed that forces are operating to draw the 
open country and the village into a larger social whole. Cen- 
tralization of economic, educational, recreational and religious 
services in the village is accomplishing this. 


2 


Ramee . Say 

No rural community is balancing its ration if it 
religious education. Dean G. Walter Fiske, of Oberlir 
defined it as “character education” and emphasized th 
intellectual age religion must be based upon educatic 


than inspiration. Narrow sectarianism and “annual | 
revivals” must give way to larger federated church } 
community training schools in religious education if 1 
to continue as a constructive factor in rural life. In ro 
discussion it developed that many attempts are being 
tural Ohio to) coordinate community social activities 
provide a “balanced ration,” but that the methods 

vary widely. ; 

A notable feature of farmers’ week was the gener: 
tion hour from six to.seven o’clock each evening. — 
farm folk, under the leadership of Columbus recre 
perts, forgot the serious side of life and re-learned t 
they had played twenty years ago. Community singin 
spelling bees and dancing had been planned to enterta 
give useful suggestions for recreational life back hon 
result of the unusual interest in the old fiddler’s conte: 
quadrille, there bids fair to be a revival of the old tim 
dance” in rural Ohio. Such a revival would go a 
toward restoring wholesome recreation to the cour 
munity, Chane 

Ohio State University. 


Progress in Georgia | 


Te Northeast Georgia Conference on Welfare, held z 


versity of Georgia at Athens from January 23 t 
arranged by the Extension Department of Social Work fo 
pose of interesting the public and certain welfare age 
combined program of public health, child welfare and 3 
cooperation to promote the general welfare of the state. 

An advisory board consisting of the chancellor of the 
the secretary of the state Board of Health, the secretary ¢ 
Board of Public Welfare and the president of the state 
of Women’s Clubs was formed, to direct the general poli 
conference, which had three distinct programs. The 
arranged to enlist members of the parent-teacher associatic 
hygiene and public health, the second to enlist the state 
of Women’s Clubs in the better care of dependents and 
and the third to enlist local officials and churches in a { 
cooperation on the part of white and colored citizens in 
tion of crime and disease and a better understanding b 
two races. 2 

The conference, while originally intended for Northea: 
grew in interest and attendance until it assumed state-wi 
tions, and at the closing session it was voted to call the m 
first State Conference on Welfare, and to hold a number 
conferencés during the spring months in various sections | 
for the purpose of stirring up local interest. 

The Children’s Bureau at Washington was representec 
Abbott, the new chief, who among other things spoke « 
duties devolving upon her asa member of the federa 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene. The surgeon-general’s 
represented by Dr. W. F. Draper, who spoke on the d 
of county programs for public health, At the night se: 
ernor Hardwick addressed a public meeting on Tax I 
Georgia’s Fundamental Need. Social workers and other 
in the state’s general welfare feel that this is the pre: 
further progress in the state, the present inadequate reve 
attributable to the antiquated system of taxation provided 
constitution adopted in 1877, and based almost exclus 
general property tax. It is useless to expect further ap] 
by state, municipal or county governments for education 
public welfare until an adequate system of revenue can b 

Another item of special interest was the state Fe 
Women’s Clubs’ program of cooperation with the state 
Public Welfare for the improvement of conditions in ¢ 
The plan agreed upon by Burr Blackburn, secretary 
board, and Mrs. J. E. Hays, president of the Georgia Fe 
Women’s Clubs, involves appointment of local committ 
county to cooperate with the sheriff and county official: 
treatment of persons confined and awaiting trial. The | 
in the state handle some ten thousand prisoners annuall: 
felt that local committees can very materially improve 
ment and care. : 

Edward T. Devine, contributing editor of the SURVE% 
fessor E. C. Lindeman, secretary of the American Ci 
Association, were among the speakers from outside the 


fessor Lindeman spent the past summer in Denynees 


ral Europe, and both he and Dr. 
ponsibility and leadership for the 
vell-being of the war-devastated countries, and their 
mal conditions. (ee op 

discussion on the prevention of conditions giving rise to 
nd crime among Negroes, adequate provision for the care 
le dependents and delinquents, the care of mental defectives, 
d sanitary conditions and better facilities for educating 
hildren were the chief factors presented. A number of rep- 
ves of national boards working in the South in cooperation 
al school and county officials were present and told briefly 
progress made in the improvement of school facilities for 
hildren. For instance, the representative of the Rosenwald 
ion showed that in the past eight years new school buildings 
in rural communities for Negro children by cooperation of 
‘d with county boards of education and locally interested 
white and colored, exceeded four million dollars in value. 
ew school houses, scattered over many rural communities in 
h, are objects of local pride on the part of the people and 
Eiway, to better educational advantages for the young Negro. 
e last public meeting, more than a thousand people, repre- 
s of both races, gathered at a local theater to hear addresses 
er-racial cooperation. Judge Andrew J. Cobb, a member of 
2 Board of Public Welfare, and a son of General Howell 
ie Confederate leader, spoke of the friendly feeling existing 
the two races in the past and urged upon the white people 
ty in seeing that every citizen, regardless of color, had the 
‘ection of the law. James H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes 
ter Boards, spoke of the progress the Negroes were making 
aulating property, and rising to positions of trust and respon- 
n their communities. Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuske- 
itute, urged better understanding and mutual aid. James E. 
principal of Hampton Institute, told briefly of Hampton’s 
enlisting white and colored people to work together for the 
of the race problem. George Foster Peabody, of New York, 
> of both Hampton Institute and the University of Georgia, 
the opportunity before the people of the state. 

$s is the seat of a number of state institutions, the university, 
: college of agriculture, and the state normal school, which 
call an enrollment of more than two thousand students, so 
iy addresses given at the conference not only reached local 
ind visiting members but a wide and representative group 
e state at large. One of the purposes of the conference was 
st college men and women in some of the problems relating 
¢ welfare, so that in the future measures for their solution 
neet with a ready response. » James L, Sipiey. 
rsity of Georgia. i 


Birth Control 


ae familiar with the conservatism of Philadelphia, the large 
lences assembling at the first Pennsylvania Conference on 
ontrol on January 30 were a’source of real surprise. They 
e up chiefly of middle-aged, quietly dressed women, with 
ng of men, and might have been meeting at the call of 
gious organization, or at the weekly concert of the Phila- 
rchestra. i 

of the police interference with the recent birth control 
in New York, the Philadelphia group had laid their plans 
. The meetings were held in one of the city’s most fash- 
otels, and a formidable list of patronesses, speakers and 
nm were selected. A small admission fee, designed to keep 
nerely curious, was charged. Mrs. Rudolf Blankenburg, 
in the state Federation of Women’s Clubs and wife of 
ia’s “‘ reform mayor” of 1909, presided at one meeting; 
n C. Grice, an active worker in the Episcopal Church and 
. C. A, at another. The list of patronesses contained the 
old Philadelphia families, chiefly of Quaker stock; Anna 
he College Settlement, and Neva Deardorff, of the De- 
Social Economy of Bryn Mawr College, represented the 


afternoon session, Dr. Roswell Johnson of the University 
h (joint author, with Dr. Paul Popenoe, of Applied 
esented the eugenic aspect of birth control, pointing out 
contraception is already widely practiced among the 
ic groups of the population, while the more ignorant 
ve the excessively large families. Prentiss Murphy, of 
ren’s Bureau, spoke feelingly of the half-million children 
atry who have never had normal family life or the other 
of childhood,” chiefly because they have been born 
parents. All of social progress, he said, was based 
don that “the child is the future,” and that only 


responsible parenthood can a higher type of 
d. Two women physicians, Dr. Lida Stewart- 
. Catherine Macfarlane, discussed the great need in 
the legal right to impart contraceptive informa- 
ause of disease or physical handicap cannot 
of normal children. Dr, Reynold Spaeth 
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of Johns Hopkins University impressed the audience with the impossi- 
bility of controlling certain transmissible diseases while parenthood 
was accidental and often undesired. 

The committee cleverly used another bit of social psychology when 
they began: the evening meeting by the statement of an eminent 
local lawyer as to the legality, under the Pennsylvania law, of the 
free discussion of theories of control of population. Earlier in the 
day an enterprising young reporter had naively informed a member 
of the committee that he “had just called up the chief of police, to 
ask him if he intended,to stop the meeting; since in that case he 
wanted his paper to get the story first!” Even to a casual observer, 
there would have been something highly incongruous in the idea of 
police interference with that group of seriqus, intelligent people, 
listening to the scientific discussion of a subject so vital to the 
national life today. q 

At the afternoon meeting Margaret Sanger had discussed the 
problem of over-population in China and Japan, as a potential cause 
of war. She will visit these two countries this spring to lecture on 
birth control at the invitation of several universities. In the evening, 


cher emphasis was on the moral values of birth control as a conserver 


of marriage and a means of ensuring the physical well-being of the 
child and the mother. 

Pennsylvania has a most drastic birth control law, written into 
the legal code in the seventies at the instigation of Anthony Com- | 
stock. An effort will be made by the newly formed league to educate 
public opinion during the coming year, chiefly through the women’s 
clubs of the state. The end in view is a change in the law that will 
permit physicians and nurses to give contraceptive information to 
married people. HELEN GLENN Tyson. 

Pittsburgh. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Shipyards 


To THE Epiror: The shipbuilding centers of the entire 
country have been almost dead for the past year. The same 
kind of conditions exist in most of the shipbuilding centers that 
Miss Shaw [in the Survey for December 31, 1921], relates in 
reference to Newport News, Norfolk and Portsmouth, A 
great amount of suffering must ensue before winter ends unless 
something is found for their relief. Any change of occupation 
that would help along this line should be encouraged by all, and 
especially the federal government, The shipbuilders are in 
accord with the proposed peace program, but must have some 
other means of earning a livelihood. J. B. Casey. 

Editor-Manager, Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders’ 

Boiler Makers’ and Iron Ship Builders’ Journal. 


Compulsory Medical Examination 


To THE Eprror: In my letter on legislation empowering the 
authorities to force any person suspected of having a venereal 
disease to submit to an examination [see the Survey for Febru- 
ary 4, page 737] I said: “Some years ago the authorities in 
Great Britain and in the principal countries of Europe had 
this right, as regarded women.” 5 

The accidental dropping out of the last three words in my 
letter as published has committed me to an inaccurate state- 
ment. Kindly make the correction. 
ALicE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Dorchester, Mass. ‘ 


President Wilson’s Policies 


To THE Epiror: It was a saying of Gambetta that “ when 
war stops difficulties begin.” This is because the resumption 
of civil authority does not change the passions or the purposes 
hitherto worked out in war. The three years from the 
Armistice of 1918 to the Washington conference have illus- 
trated Gambetta’s words. The period has formed a continu- 
ous tragedy not alleviated by any political effort for ameliora- 
tion. Ihe war was in its essence a neighborhood quarrel in 
which those who suffered most were the least to blame and in 
which all are concerned alike in the final common welfare. 
‘To bring Germany back into the community of nations was 
the one first duty—not to punish her people for the sins and 
blunders of her dynastic government. 

So far as this purpose has failed, the one supreme error of 


“ 


President Wilson, it seems to me, lay in the long delay of action, = ; 
‘It should have been possible as, indeed, it was vitally necessary, 


that a peace of conciliation should have been framed in Decem- 
ber, 1918, leaving all the relatively minor matters of indemni- 


League of Nations, to be settled in due season and in cooler 
blood by councils and commissions. 

That this was not done was in part the fault of President 
Wilson, though, to accomplish it, he would have had to cut 
his way through a mesh of secret treaties, beset with cabals 
open and secret and hampered by his agile British colleague 
who was willing to sacrifice world interests of any time for 
the mere carrying of elections. 

I interpret Mr. Wilson’s failures and successes alike as 
springing from a single noble ambition, the resolve to make his 
administration stand out as a landmark in the records of his- 
tory. To this end, his unwillingness to cooperate, his early 
stand for free trade, his efforts to “keep us out of war,” his 
exclusive leadership when actually involved, his efforts for per- 
sonal mediation, and his final staking of all on the League of 
Nations, appear to me as parts of a single purpose, its direction 
-. modified by diverse circumstances but centering always on 

leadership in lines which make history. There have been many 

analyses, friendly and otherwise, of the character and purpose 
of our chief magistrate. “These I shall not discuss save to re- 
peat that his successes and failures seem to me to have the same 
root and to express my belief that his noble expressions of 

‘American idealism will give him a higher place in American 
history than even his warmest admirers would claim for him 
now. Davin STARR JORDAN. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


Vaccination 


To tHE Epiror: Upon opening the GrapHic number of the 
if _ Survey for December 31, I was shocked to find an advertise- 
lita ment of a book written by Charles M. Higgins, entitled, Hor- 
Waid rors of Vaccination Exposed and Illustrated. 

I have been practicing medicine since 1874, and have vacci- 
nated literally thousands of men, women, and children. I have 


vaccination, nor have I known of a single case of smallpox 
among those vaccinated. 


been stamped out among civilized people through immuniza- 
tion by reason of vaccination. There are tens of thousands of 
statistics illustrating the beneficent effect of vaccination in pre- 
venting smallpox. , 

P In the German army during the Franco-Prussian War the 
mortality from smallpox was 450, or one in one hundred thou- 
sand, when vaccination was rigidly enforced. In the French 
army there were 23,500 deaths from smallpox where vaccination 

_ was neglected or done in a perfunctory way. 

A number of years ago a severe epidemic of smallpox raged 
in Canada. A certain bishop in Montreal advised his parishion- 
ers not to be vaccinated and his advice was taken very generally. 
It was interesting to note in going up and down the streets of 
that city that one could pick out the residences of the parish- 
ioners of that bishop by the crape on the doors. 

On the last page of this same issue of the Survey GraPHic 


Company advocating vaccination. Now this Insurance Com- 
pany, like all other insurance companies, is in business to make 
money, and it insures people against sickness and death. The 

less the mortality and morbidity the more money the company 

makes. So the very fact that this company is spending a large 
amount of money in advertising in magazines and distributing 

millions of pieces of literature advocating vaccination is a proof 
of its belief in the efficacy of vaccination. Who should be better 
able to judge of the merits or demerits of vaccination than this 
great company, whose many thousands of trained men and 
women keep in close touch with the mortality and morbidity of 
the nation and the scientific methods of preventing mortality 
and improving health conditions. JoHN R. Haynes, M. D. 

Los Angeles. 


Unemployment Considerations 


To tHE Eprror: The variety of suggestions that are being 
offered just now in this country for patching up our present 
industrial system that it may function less disastrously to 


- society wou. 


ties, indebtedness, boundaries and self-determinations—even the - 


- employer in various industries, 2 number of which year 
‘ with one of the largest concerns of this country, the ™ 


never known any serious illness to occur as a result of such’ 


Smallpox used to be the scourge of the world and has almost 


I notice an advertisement of the Metropolitan Life Insurance- 


, some of them, be amusing, if the situa 
less tragic, to those who know that the evils of the 
industrial system are inherent, and that as long as ind 
conducted for profit these evils will continue. a 

In the first place, labor is a commodity—at least u 
production for profit system. During some twenty yea 


never heard it discussed otherwise. Labor was either 
dear, scarce or plentiful, good quality or poor, like any 
commodity and regardless of any kindly concern the en 
might have for the seller of it—the laborer. When lab 
plentiful, the seller had to offer more and of better 
when scarce, like venders of other commodities, he 
more independent, and in all consistency need be, as’ 
cheap and selling dear, getting the utmost of value for 
return is the essence of our present industry for profit 

When this is realized it is easy to see how there mus 
stantly be a considerable portion of labor that is of suc 
quality or deliverable in such meager quantity by its pe 
as to be of no commercial value except upon such rare o 
as our recent war emergency provided. When labor is pl 
more of it and better quality is demanded by its purc 
thereby increasing unemployment; also, when labor is pk 
its possessors lack purchasing power, thereby increasing | 
ployment. 

Although hundreds of thousands of skilled textile op 
are today unemployed, and as large a number of clerical w 
skilled tradesmen and semi-professional workers, many o: 
are women, nearly all suggestions so far for providi 
for .these unemployed are confined to construction wo 
which probably not more than ro per cent of the present 
ployment could qualify. However, this is not a ma 
immediate serious consideration, as nothing so far of 
able importance has come of the President’s Unemp 
Conference or any other. Some improvement bonds ha 
voted and some of them sold. By next summer work on 
of these improvements may be started. In the mean tim 
human being can starve to death in ten days and freez 
few hours. si ie, q 

The advocates of unemployment insurance estimate 
will. take care of 98 or 99 per cent of unemployed, but 
is understood that only those who have some regular | 
employment are insurable and that we have normally ¢ 
million with no definite occupation, in addition to a1 
number, or more, of less employables and unemployable 
estimate seems wide of the mark. But if it were not, 
object to being employed one- or two-thirds of the tir 
bare living wage and existing in idleness the balance of 
on one-third that amount. MarsHAtt D, $1 

Brooklyn.. 


Needed: A Book of Rules } : 


To THE Eprror: I am the recipient each year of a ni 
of questionnaires. ‘These instruments are commonly hat 
their “ receivers ” in inverse ratio to the love in which # 
held by their “ transmitters.” Recognizing them to be m 
and not unmixed evils, however, it seems to me that t 
has arrived for the formulation of certain rules of et 
which should bear about the same relationship to the ‘ 
work game ” as the etiquette of golf does to the “ royal g 
Following is a tentative draft: r 

Rue 1. Whenever you feel the impulse to send out a 
tionnaire, “ resist that impulse,” if possible, for ten d: 

Rue u. If after ten days you are still determined - 
out a questionnaire, give at least as much attention to 
mulation of the questions as you ask the recipients to 
their answers. 

Rove m1. Always enclose two copies in order that yo 
tributor may retain a file copy of his response without 
ing the cost in stenographic time of his organization. 

Rute tv. If your own office is too busy to insert 
formation which you already have in your possession, as f 
ample, the name of the organization to which the blan 
address, etc., refer again to Rule I, and double the len 
time between the conception and delivery of the questia 

Rute v. When no specific rule exists to govern, con 
Golden Rule. Hoyr E. DearHorr, 

Milwaukee. 1 i 


ters, orphan homes and public schools, if 


|| ~ not all the activities, at least the spirit and 


Brooklynites in general and social 
throughout New York, Arthur W. 
superintendent of the Brooklyn So- 
t the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
s earned that rare reputation of the 
‘be counted upon to give a touch of 
ire to an evening’s gathering. He 
| his best on January 30 at the 
eth Anniversary dinner of the Mon- 
ub of New York—one of the oldest 
» social (one sense) organizations of 
‘other sense) workers which go, for 
fa better name, by. that of the 
it washday. 

fe ‘was a formidable row of ex- 
mts of the Monday Club at a long 
A skit on them, centering around 
evator of the Charities Building, 
lone with gay humor by two of 
mger members of the club. Mr. 
‘finished them off in his historical 
| Who which dealt impartially as be- 
he ex-president “ who discovered that 
losis germs can be recognized by the 
s on their wings” and that other, re- 
in high government service, whose 
has been to write “ weekly letters of 
heer to aged couples who live along 
‘al free delivery routes.” 


2 “the domestic relations court was 
shed as an arena in which mal- 
led husbands and wives might ven- 
| their opinions upon the integrity 
e family as the foundation of so- 
before an official referee,” and here 
ole woman incumbent of the presi- 
office who was hailed as the originator 
/ 5:5:3 program. “I refer,” said Mr. 
e, “to the Charity Organization So- 
treatment for destitute widows, home- 
en and other unfortunates, which con- 
: 5 parts of investigation, 5 parts of 
ical classification, and 3 parts of the 
of rehabilitation. 
ere was the specialist in the problem 
inquency, whose “knowledge of crime 
great that New York never had 
a gigantic crime wave as swept over 
‘ing his administration.” 
. Towne’s flavor as a whole is shown 
3 treatment of perhaps the youngest of 
-presidents, long since secretary of the 
York Milk Committee and later of Cin- 
i. ‘‘ Now milk,” said Mr. Towne, “ is 
‘the greatest blessings that ever flowed 
the human oesophagus. ‘The horse, 
yg, the canary bird—we can get along 
these; but we cannot get along 
ut the meek-eyed cow, our noblest ally 
animal kingdom. Without milk, 
Caesar would never have survived 
and would never have discovered 
| Gaul is divided into three parts, 
some people have four. Without 
e Ruth would never have grown 
a swat king. Without milk, where 
little foundlings get strength to 
ylum floors and play liquid notes 
institutional bands? If this ex- 
tt himself had not had milk as a 
great city of Cincinnati would 
d to struggle along, as best it could, 
it a social unit. 


CAL demonstration of health 


ealth cen- 


e was the president during whose 


the method in which this educational work 
is now conducted in New York and other 
eastern cities. For instance, the’ waiting 
room of the children’s clinic in one of 
the hospitals is being rebuilt and beau- 
tifully decorated as a_ health theater. 
Mrs. Collier is also assisting in the develop- 
ment of a course in physical, education at 
the state normal school and has been asked 
by the medical schools of the University of 
California and Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity to give their students opportunities 
of training in these new methods of teaching. 


NOT only child labor prevention as a nega- 
tive process, but the giving of increased 
opportunities for education and self-de- 
velopment is close to the heart of Dr. Felix 
Adler, who resigned from the presidency 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, which he has held since the inception 
of that committee seventeen years ago. At 
a dinner given in his honor he referred to 
the most difficult task before the committee, 
that of rescuing the child in certain rural 
parts of America from an agricultural em- 
ployment that stunts mental growth and 
undermines physical health. The education 
of group consciousness, he thought, was the 
only permanent protection both of the rural 
child and of the industry of agriculture that 
cannot afford the present drain of its young 
people to the towns. “The farm. child 
should be taught the importance of his own 
group and its interdependence with other 
groups in the national life.” Not class con- 
sciousness, based on economic status, but 
group consciousness, based on natural asso- 
ciations in the community, must be fostered 
to make America safe for the child. 

Dr. Adler is succeeded in the presidency 
by David F. Houston, secretary of agricul- 
ture in President Wilson’s cabinet, 1913- 
1920, afterwards secretary of the treasury, 
1920-21. He has been teacher, school super- 
intendent, college dean, president of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and later of the University of Texas, 
and chancellor of Washington University. 
He has been chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Guidance and chairman of 
the Farm Loan Board. 


7 
JOTTINGS 
WHETHER the dare-devil stunts per- 
formed by moving picture actors have the 
effect of stimulating automobile speeding 
may never be known; and other convincing 
reasons may be advanced why the death 
rate from automobile accidents is more than 
twice as high in Los Angeles as in New 
York or Washington, and nearly twice as 
high as in Boston and St. Louis. But the 
nation as a whole seems to be getting saner; 
for, the death rate in 1920, according to the 
Census Bureau, was 1.2 per thousand motor 


- vehicles registered, as against 2 in 1915. 


THE Massachusetts legislature, following a 
suggestion in Governor Cox’s inaugural 
that work be started as soon as possible 
upon all needed public works, so that un- 
employment may be relieved, has appro- 
priated $50,000 to be expended in cleaning 
up the brush in the Middlesex Fells brought 
down by the great ice storm of November. 
‘The experience of the state Free Employ- 
ment Bureau and of the American Legion 
Employment Service in placing the 200 men 
called for at the beginning of this operation 
indicates a great surplus of unskilled labor 
in Boston. By 9.30 o’clock of the morning 
following the issuance of the order for these 
men at $3.25 per day, more than enough 


men were registered for the available posi- 
tions. During that morning the state bureau 
received nearly 700 applications, and on the 
next business day, which was Monday, 2,593 
more. The bureau reported that it could 
have sent out for this job 1,500 men who 
were citizens of the commonwealth and all 
of whom had dependents. The American 
Legion Bureau received more than 600 ap- 
plications. That agency also had filled its 
quota at an early hour on the first morning 
that the positions were available. 


GRADUALLY the need for closer interna- 


tional relations and a better understanding 
of foreign peoples, repressed by the popular 
reactions of the Versailles peace negotia- 
tions, begins to reassert itself and to find 
expression in the formation of new organiza- 
tions and new publications. The New World, 
organ of a new Institute of International In- 
formation, is announced for early publication 
by the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, as a link 
in the promotion of good fellowship between 
all nations. The publisher is Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, for twenty years vice-president of Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company. Henry A. Atkin- 
son, general secretary of the Alliance, has 
sailed for Europe to make connections for 
this journal with prominent church leaders, 
The institute, under the direction of Wallace 
W. Atwood, president of Clark University, 
will act as a clearing house of information 
for the Council on Foreign Relations and 
the Institute of International Affairs in Eng- 
land, The International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, the Institute of International 
Agriculture in Rome, the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat in Geneva, and the World 
Alliance, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and the National Research Council 
in the United States. Members of the in- 
stitute will be entitled to such information 
as they may desire from any of these agen- 
cies and from other important. sources, in- 
cluding government departments. Industry, 
science, politics, labor, religion, education, 
agriculture and business are included in the 
subject field covered, which extends over 
every phase of human progress. 


IT has taken a committee of the Cooperative 
League of America over a year to elaborate 
a model cooperative state law which has 
just been published to aid state legislatures 
in framing statutes for the control of co- 
operative stock corporations. This law em- 
bodies those provisions of existing state laws 
which have been found most workable, both 
from the point of view of preventing fraud 
and of permitting cooperative trading or- 
ganizations the liberty of action which 


_ would be denied them under the provisions 


of laws governing profit-making business 
organizations. 

WITH the engagement of a national di- 
rector of activities, the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy is starting upon its pro- 
gram of education and _ organization. 
Formed from the remnants of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society, with the addition 
of men and women not hitherto active in 
this movement, the league has definitely sub- 
stituted # program of investigation and in- 
struction for mere propaganda. Its an- 
nounced aim is “education for a new social 
order based on production for use and not — 
for profit.” This is further defined in a 
pamphlet which describes the tentative pro- 
gram as “the idea of work for service,” 
and which says: “Production for use is a 
seemly phrase, so sound that sections of the 
Church have accepted it, so far-reaching 
that it will bring down the walls of Jericho. 
It is gentle and deadly. It says that the 


present order is ethically indefensible and 
economically unsound. It makes the com- — 


SURVEY GRAPHIC for MARCH 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE. By John Palmer Gavit | 


Not since the United States Immigration Commission of 1907 
has there been such a thorough canvass of the immigration problem 
as that carried out by the Carnegie Corporation by a staff of ex- 
perts under the direction of Allen T. Burns. The immigrant in 
politics—the newcomer as material for American citizenship—was 
studied by Mr. Gavit, vice-president of the New York Evening Post 
and for many years Washington correspondent of the Associated 
Press. He brings the keen zest of a newspaperman to the discussion 
of immigration. He resolves into a legend-one of the chief argu- 
ments headed back and forth in congressional debate.. The very, 

_ heart of his study for the Carnegie Corporation will be brought out 
in the March Survey Graphic. | 

FRIENDS CREEK is worth. The cost of living may be 

By. Marion Clinch Calkins too unsettled a thing to depend on in 

: fixing rates. Professor Ripley, of 


How a trained nurse and a teacher _ Harvard, discusses a substitute—what 


left the tenement districts of New is paid by the progressive fairly rwell- 
“York to blaze a trail into the to-do employer. 


patriarchal state of society in the 


mountains of Maryland is told with THE KANSAS COURT OF IN- 
intimacy and a warm gift of inter- DP USTRIAL RELATIONS 


pretation. It is a story of trying to 


retrieve for native-born Americans By Herbert Feis : 
some of the things their colonial Governor Allen’s book has won a 
forebears sought in a new land—_ national hearing for the Kansas in- 
health and schooling and the joy of dustrial court. Bills in a number of 
living. De seny eH proposing jeer tribu- 
: nals are being opposed an enator ~ 
PETROCOMMUNA Kenyon took great pains to point out 
By Sanford Griffith the other day that his proposed coal 


The Russian capital has been moved tribunal had nothing in common with 
to Moscow, but Petrograd is still a the Kansas idea. Clearly here is an 
great metal-working district. Among ¢XPeriment about which there is more 
the hard-fisted Petrograd metal work- interest than information. The Sur- 
ers Mr. Griffith found the bitterest Vey counts itself fortunate in securing 
outposts of communism. In Survey rom Professor Feis of the University 

. Graphic for March he will tell how, Of Kansas an independent appraisal 
under the Petrograd commune, they ©! cases running from packing-house 
Heh themselves ; io oe hens center to mine town. 

little to do with theory but much as 
to how the potato dictator got in his THE HARBOR WORKERS 
crop before frost and how returned By Lewis W. Hine 
immigrants have brought to the com- “Survey Graphic is setting a great 
munity kitchens some of the latest pace for itself,” writes an Illinois 
wrinkles learned in the Childs’ jeader. The pace will be kept up in 
restaurants of New York. this March issue, not only in_ the 
THE GOOD GOING RATE articles outlined above but in striking 
has if pictures. Among - others, are Mr. 
By William Z. Ripley Hine’s Work Portraits, this time of 
_ With rising prices and rising wages The Harbor Workers. Hine’s work 
there was little opposition to mini- has both reality and imagination. 
mum wage laws. The'real test will His pictures have not only interested 
come now on the long coast downhill the general reader by their authentic- 
to normal conditions. Such periods ity but have given more than one 
are a harvest time for parasitic em- American wage-earner a welcome 
ployers who can outwit young women _ recognition of the dignity which lies 
and buy their labor for less than it in his labor. - 
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30. cents a copy $3 a Year 
_ 12 of the 52 issues of The Survey at $5 a Year 


112 East 19 Street, New York 


- munity the instrument and arbiter of social pealed to again to secure amnesty for the 

change.” Constructive plans for the reor- remaining political prisoners. The Rip-Saw 
ganization of the main industries on this is planning a “ Children’s Crusade ” for the 
basis, including a study of the forms of so- purpose of arousing the country in the in- 
cialization most appropriate for each of terest of one hundred and twenty political 
them, are at the outset to be the main topic prisoners still in prisons, all on espionage 

of discussion and of a pamphlet series upon charges. The wives of these men and their 
which members of the league are engaged. children are being organized in St. Louis 
whence they will start across the country to 
_ PUBLIC opinion, according to the National Washington, to present to President Harding 

Rip-Saw, a free lance socialist magazine of facts which are now being collected about 
St. Louis, Missouri, set Debs free. And these prisoners. The crusade will “ina at 
pipabie opinion is ‘going to be strongly ap- many cities on its way. 
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“\ ‘Socran AGENCINS. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF CONTR 
VOLUNTARY COMMUNITY ORGAN 
Provipency, A study for the 
Foundation, by Robert W. Bur, 
tant Professor of Mathematics, | 
versity. 


THe Far Bast. A manual for s 
Edited by Alice Dewey. New Yi 
for the Limitation of Armament, 
St., New York. Price 10 cents, 


HANDBOOK FOR THR CAMPAIGN OF 
TInS BURDAU OF THH 


Council of $ 
cies, 1115 Charlotte St, Ka 
Price 35 cents. 


Racn-TRACK GAMBLING AND RUNN 
IN NortTH AmMmRICA. By Henry 
International Reform Bureau, 2 
vania Ave., Washington. ieee 
each, $3 per 100, $20 per 1,000, 


BEXTONSION WORK AMONG Nucrozs, | 
W. B. Mercier. United States De 
of Agriculture. Department Cire! 1 
Superintendent of Documents, Go’ 
Printing Office, Washington. ~ 


THE CREDIT ASSOCIATION AS AN AG 
RURAL SHORT-TIMDH CREDIT. By 
gren and Elmer HE. Engelbert. Unite 

/ Department of Agriculture, De; 
Circular 197. Price 5 cents. Go 
Printing Office, Washington. 


WHat CAN A MAN AFfrorD? Rep 
American Economic Review, Decem| 
By Paul and Dorothy Douglas, 

S. Joslyn. Price $1.00. 


PBERMANDNT CourRT OF INTHBNATION 
By Manly O. Hudson. Reprint 
vard Law Review, Vol, XXXV, No. 
bridge, Mass. P 


AGRICULTURAL HDUCATION. By C. D. 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 40. Bureau of 
tion, Department of the Interior. — 
tendent of Documents, Government I 
Office, Washington. Price 5 cents. — 


CHANGES IN THD Cost OF LIVING. Ju 
Noy., 1921. Research Report, No. 4: 
75 cents, THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
Research Report, No, 43. Price $1. B 
Industrial Conference Board, Cent 
New York. 


IowA WOMEN IN’ INDUSTRY, Bulle 
Women’s Bureau, No, 19, Superints 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Washington. Price 10 cents. ; 


ILLINOIS MANUAL oF LAWS A¥PncTING 
AND CHILDREN. Juvenile Protecti ve 
ciation, 816 South Halsted ‘Sty # 
Price 50 cents, ‘f 


BULLETIN BOA: Rl 


NaTIoNaL SaArpty CONGRESS: Com 
‘Detroit, Mich. Aug. 28-Sept. 2. — 
Council of Detroit byes of 
Meeting of industrial represéntati 
all parts of the U States. 


CATHOLIC HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION ¢ 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA: Cony 
Catholic University, Washington. Jt 
28. Catholic Hospital Assn., 1212 0 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. q 


UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES AND — 
wicH Hous: Greenwich House, Ne a 
Sundays during March. Seminars on 
ers’ Education. Supper at 6, semin 
o'clock. Lectures by Spencer ee : 
Martin, Edward O, Perry, Harry Ov 
Tickets for course, $2.50. Secrete 
Lambert, 27 Barrow St., New York. — 


Survey AssociaTEs: 112 B. 19th | 
York. Informal talk and tea for 
_ every Friday afternoon at four. — 
and friends from oak! of 
_ welcome, 


